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Editorial Comment 


VOLUME I, NUMBER 1 


HE RESPONSE to the intial issue of The Journal of Religious 

Thought has been extremely gratifying, gratifying even to the 
point of embarrassment. With the issue practically exhausted requests 
for the first number are coming from libraries, collectors, and institu- 
tions other than libraries which maintain complete files of publications. 
We desire to fill as many of these requests as possible but shall be 
extremely limited in our ability to do so unless there are readers with- 
out an interest in keeping a file of the Journal who are willing to make 
their copies available to us. These readers will render a very important 
service to the future. We shall be happy to pay the cost price for each 
copy received. We hasten to add that we have made provisions for 
what we expect to be the maximum demand for this second number. 


THE MORAL BASIS OF RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY 


HE RELIGIOUS community numerically and organizationally is 

among the most stable of human institutions. The grounds for 
this, however, cannot be regarded as an unmixed blessing. In the first 
place, men frequently are born into the church and this is fraught with 
a serious spiritual danger. Quakers are sensitive to the fact that in 
certain periods they have suffered from spiritual enervation because 
children of Quakers were Quakers simply because they were children 
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of Quakers. There are other sects which are less sensitive to a spiritual 
feebleness traceable to “birthright” membership. 

Tradition, custom, sentiment, and fear also account notably for the 
stability of church membership and church organization. The minister 
in a small New England town explained recently that it was impossible 
to persuade a third church, which is feeble and unable to support a 
full time minister, to join the union of two other churches because the 
older members of that church were bound by their sentimental attach- 
ments to their lone, weak, dying institution. It is easy to visualize the 
tragic losses to a community consequent upon a slavish loyalty to 
several pitifully weak religious institutions when the common good 
demands a courageous, farsighted, self-denying transference of loyalty. 
The accounting against the religious community for this kind of 
spiritual profligacy would be terrifying were it disclosed completely 
to the human eye. 

When the motives for membership in the religious community cease 
to be those we have suggested and others of their kind and become 
moral, numerical and organizational stability may suffer but spiritual 
power will be guaranteed. It is profoundly disquieting to witness the 
institution of religion reluctant to assume a forthright position upon 
issues of great moral moment because of a fear of loss of membership 
or to see it healing ancient breeches by moral compromise. That way 
is the way of the world and of a world that is condemned. 

If religion is in essence loyalty to what men regard as supreme, 
the agreement upon the object of loyalty should be the first condition 
of religious community. A second condition is agreement, within limits 
narrow or wide, upon the expression this loyalty should take. To make 
these the ultimate criteria of religious community is to run numerical 
and organizational risks but it is to guarantee religious community 
and to guarantee religion in the community. 

















The Biblical Sense of Community 


PAUL S. MINEAR 


M™ of the Bible apprehended the meaning of community in a 
unique fashion, so unique that the mesh of modern categories 
almost fails to sift out the distinctive aspects of biblical solidarity. 
The most neutral categories in our language are loaded with presup- 
positions and connotations that betray the century and culture in 
which they were spawned. When we apply the categories of current 
sociology, we presuppose the existence of universal types of com- 
munity, pigeon-holes into which every human association may be filed. 
Thus we place Judaism and Christianity under what seem to be ap- 
propriate racial or religious captions and then try to determine under 
which sub-species each belongs. Such procedure often assumes that 
social agglomerations are merely natural results of environmental 
forces, variations being explained by the varying potencies of observ- 
able stimuli. We may be able thus to catalog the Jewish and Christian 
societies in their visible manifestations, but the more subtle complex 
of meanings, sensed by their members as the essential reality, eludes 
our grasp. This type of classification reduces true distinctiveness to 
an apparent distinctiveness, whereas Jews and Christians from within 
the context of faith knew their community to be sui generis, not one 
group among other similar groups, but the elect of God. And patterns 
of thought drawn from their own common life were alone able to 
describe the actuality of this uniqueness. 

For example, moderns can hardly carry on a conversation without 
the abstract terms “social” and “society.” Yet these terms scarcely 
appear in the Bible, due to the existential, theocentric character of 
biblical thought. God is active in every area, his demands encompass 
every situation, his purpose gives to every moment its actual and po- 
tential meaning. Such totalitarianism destroys all compartments of life, 
breaking down the barriers between the religious and the non-religious, 
the moral and the ceremonial, the particular and the universal. The line 
between the individual and the group, between private and public 
affairs, also evaporates. Every event involves a particular individual, 
for he is confronted by a divine intention that necessitates immediate, 
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personal response; every event involves a community, because man is 
man only within the context of mutual relations and his response to 
God affects the entire web of mutuality. Hence, although biblical 
thought is pervasively “social,” there is no distinct or explicit philoso- 
phy of society. There is no antonym from which to distinguish “social” 
or “society.” 


1. THE GROUND OF COMMUNITY 


Throughout the Bible, the ground of community is the sovereign 
purpose of God, expressed in his choice of a peculiar people to be his 
inheritance, to serve him, to manifest his glory. The Old Testament 
tells of the marvelous events through which this call was mediated: 
the deliverance from Egypt, the crossing of the Red Sea, the giving of 
the Law, the conquest of Canaan. They had had no name; he gave to 
them a name. They had had no center of loyalty; he gave to them a 
covenant. They had had no destiny; he gave to them a promise. They 
had not chosen him; he had chosen them. They were obliged to worship 
him, not because he was God of all men, but because he was the God 
who had made them his people; not because he was creator of the 
heavens and the earth, but because he was the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob; not because he gave all nature life, but because he “smote 
Egypt.” Phythian-Adams is justified in claiming that “there is no par- 
allel to this in the literature of any other nation.”* 

It should be stressed that the reasons for God’s call of this particular 
nation lie hidden in the depths of his will. He had not chosen them 
because of the merit of their racial or national identity, or because of 
their wisdom, power or virtue. Wholly apart from such considerations, 
he has destined them to fulfill his history-transcending purposes. He 
is therefore free to alter the boundaries of community, drawing in out- 
siders and expelling insiders, without becoming arbitrary or faithless. 
Israelites after the flesh can forfeit their place as children of the prom- 
ise; aliens can enter their heritage. 

This conviction which underlies the Old as well as the New Testa- 
ment distinguishes the activity of God from the pseudo-activity of 
idols. When people choose a god, they choose idols. The advantage of 


*Cf. Phythian-Adams, The Call of Israel, London: Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. 
12f. and the Psalms cited there: 74, 94, 95, 135, 136. 
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an idol is that he will support the interests of his worshipers; he will 
assure them of superior wisdom, power, and righteousness; he will 
offer a maximum of privilege and demand a minimum of sacrifice. The 
idol is unable to choose a people, or to alter the boundaries of the com- 
munity; he is unable to create, to destroy, to redeem. Only the true 
God has such power. It was inevitable that the history of the Jewish 
community should provide examples of the forsaking of the true God 
and the worshiping of such idols, the creation of community mores and 
hopes. The significance of the Old Testament lies in the intrinsic re- 
sistance which Yahweh-worship offered to this adultery. The stubborn 
realization of God’s power to destroy as well as to select the nation 
sharply separates Jewish particularism from that of other racial and 
national groups (cf. modern Japan). 

From this consciousness of God’s election of a community stems the 
inveterate realism of the Bible. God is objective, almighty, ultimate 
reality, the true and determining reality, the source and goal of the 
community. It is a primary sphere of his activity, constantly ordered by 
his irresistible purpose. As Rainer Maria Rilke wrote of the Jews (con- 
trasting them with Christians, accurately or inaccurately) : 


I have an indescribable confidence in those peoples that have not come to 
God through belief but have experienced God through their own race, in their 
own stock. .. . To them, God is origin, and therefore future as well. To the 
others he is something deduced, something away from which and toward 
which they strive as really strangers. . .. What these peoples achieve then is 
indeed “belief”; they must conquer and train themselves to hold for true 
that which is a true thing for the God-descended, and for this reason their 
religions slip so easily into the ethical—whereas a God originally experienced 
does not separate and distinguish good and evil in relation to men but for his 
own sake, passionately concerned over their being-near-to-him, over their 
holding- and belonging-to him and over nothing else.” 


God is creator; the community is his creature, depending upon him 
at every moment of its existence, receiving from him its unity, its time 
and place for flourishing, its destiny. It does not emerge from an asso- 
ciation of like minds, from voluntary organization, from individual 
initiative; its empirical form is determined by invisible divine ener- 
gies. The web of human intercourse is woven with threads from the 


? Wartime Letters, Toronto: George T. Mclead, 1940, pp. 230-232. 
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divine spinner. Social relationships are derived from and point to divine 
reality. Moderns tend to assume the opposite: that communal relations 
are primary and autonomous, more intimate, more tangible, more cer- 
tain than relations to God. Moderns tend to construct beliefs about 
God by extending and interpreting the values discovered in social ex- 
perience, their thought moving in a path from known relations with 
men to unknown relations with God. Quite the reverse is true of the 
Bible, where the true texture of social cloth is hidden from men unless 
they receive revelation from God concerning the purpose behind the 
observable orders of society. 

Just as the Old Testament recounts the election of a nation to wit- 
ness to his glory, the New Testament narrates the sequel in which God 
freely chooses and brings into being a new community, the church. 
And members of this new organism persist in calling it by the name of 
its forerunner: Israel. This remains the basic social category. It is not 
perhaps surprising that this term should be adopted in the early days 
of the church, for Jesus and his followers were Jews, worshiping the 
God of Israel, awaiting the consolation of their nation. But it is sur- 
prising that this identification was maintained after the separation of 
church from synagogue, after the two faiths broke into bitter rivalry. 
Even Gentile Christians were so insistent upon the solidarity with 
Israel that able leaders like Marcion were unable to cut the ties. The 
tenacity with which aliens clung to this despised and offensive name is 
an index of its intrinsic importance to them. 

Christians stubbornly affirmed continuity with the covenant com- 
munity of Israel. At the same time they affirmed a radical discontinuit: 
with that community. Both continuity and discontinuity rooted in t’ 
same reality. There was a link that both united and separated the two 
parts of the chain. This link was not forged by a new set of doctrines, 
a novel form of religious experience, or by a peculiar concatenation of 
cultural influences. It was created by the impact of unique, unrepeat- 
able events which had taken place in their midst. These multiple events 
—the ministry, death, resurrection of Jesus, the pouring out of the 
Spirit, the adoption of sons—represented a single divine Act, com- 
parable to the epoch-making events of the Exodus which had constituted 
the nation Israel. Apart from this Act the existence of the church is 
inconceivable. From this objective work of God, stems the realism of 
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the Christian gospel, comparable to the realism of the Jewish tradition. 
In both cases, the sole basis of community is the revealed purpose of 
God. To the Jews God had spoken: “My people, my chosen, the people 
which I formed for myself, that they might set forth my praise.’’* To 
the Christians he speaks: 

Ye are an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for God’s 
own possession, that ye may show forth the excellencies of him who called 


you out of darkness into his marvellous light: who in times past were no 
people but now are the people of God.* 


It is God’s call alone that brings into existence the new Israel, his 
word which gives birth to the new nation.® This word clearly is identi- 
fied as “the message of good tidings” about God’s act in Jesus: “He 
begat us again .. . by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.’” 

This witness is found everywhere in the New Testament, in the 
Gospels, in the speeches of Peter in Acts, in Paul’s letters. In the 
Synoptic Passion drama, the suffering of Jesus brings doubt, fear, 
despair; the disciples stumble into betrayal and denial; at the supreme 
trial the ancestral community withers away and Jesus dies alone, God’s 
deed manifest in hidden and scandalous fashion. But in his death Jesus 
appoints to his followers a Kingdom “even as my Father appointed to 
me.” His prayer serves to reestablish the faith of Peter, so that he may 
“establish the brethren” by witnessing to God’s exaltation of the hu- 
miliated Lord. His testimony is an occasion for doubt or faith; those 
who believe are constituted through faith as the true Israel. The Spirit 
falls on those who hear the word, God’s sign that they are “Israelites 
indeed.” Like Peter, Paul is offended by the Cross; like Peter, he is 
brought within the sphere of divine energy by an appearance of Jesus 
risen; like Peter, he immediately responds to the call to shout the 
good news. Those who receive it, stand in it, are saved by it. Their 
birth as new citizens of the new Israel springs not from their wisdom 
or virtue or initiative but from the continuing revelation of God in 
Christ which breaks down their innate resistance, bringing them within 
the new circle of power against their natural inclinations. 


"Isaiah 43 :20-21. 
*I Peter 2:09. 

*I Peter 1:23. 
*I Peter 1:3. 
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At this present time there is a remnant according to the election of grace. 
. . . That which Israel seeketh for, that he obtained not; but the election 
obtained it, and the rest were hardened.’ 


By provoking unbelief, the Word prunes branches from the olive 
tree; by producing faith, the Word grafts new branches into the old 
trunk. Both the preservation of the tree and the creation of new 
branches are due to the active will of God. 

Thus the ground of solidarity remains the same in both Testaments: 
the invisible power of God working through a visible medium. The new 
Israel stems from the impact of new events, which direct the inrush of 
divine energies into new channels. God dissolves former social divisions 
and establishes new and more ultimate boundaries; but in creating the 
new line of demarkation, God continues to transcend his creation: “If 
God spared not the natural branches, neither will he spare you.” The 
roots of community thus remain hidden in the mystery of divine elec- 
tion at the very moment they are revealed to the elect. As witness to 
this mystery, the church might be called an institution to end institu- 
tions, for it testifies that no human community can constitute a claim 
upon God, restricting his love to its members. 


2. THE SOLIDARITY OF THE PRESENT COMMUNITY 


Little needs to be said to illustrate the intense solidarity which in 
the Old Testament binds the individual to the group, which makes the 
nation a real unit of responsibility and freedom. The covenant is made 
with the nation as a nation; sin, judgment, salvation apply to the na- 
tion as realistically as to the individual. When God addresses David, he 
addresses the entire community; when he promises fulfilment to David, 
he has in mind the destiny of the nation.* Writers may frequently draw 
distinctions among the various factions, singling out a special segment 
for special blame or duty.® But never does the concern for the indi- 
vidual or the segment serve to separate either from the ultimate social 
integumentation within which all life finds its meaning. Some modern 
analysts ascribe this solidarity to a primitive tribal collectivism, which 
other societies sloughed off with developing culture, but which Israel 

* Romans 11:17-24. 


SII Samuel 7:8f. 
*Isaiah 49:15. 
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alone preserved as the basis of social religion. Some ascribe it to an 
unusual prophetic sensitivity to the corporate affiliations of human 
personality as such. These explanations are partly true, but they fall 
far short of adequacy. They make religion a product of social aware- 
ness, reducing God to the status of immanent natural forces. To Jews 
and Christians the sense of mutuality stems from consciousness of com- 
mon election. Communal experience does not produce knowledge of 
God; rather it is produced by such knowledge as God may reveal. It is 
only when he is confronted by the Sovereign of History that man be- 
comes aware of solidarity with God’s people. 

Ezekiel’s individualism is often cited as breaking away from primi- 
tive collectivism in such a way as to break the nexus between self and 
society. It is clear that he repudiated the adage “the fathers have eaten 
sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge” in favor of the 
axiom “the soul that sinneth, it shall die.” But Ezekiel is not trying to 
sever the ties between generations, to tear the self away from its social 
moorings, to claim an autonomy for the self in its solitariness. Rather, 
he proclaims the inescapable responsibility of every generation before 
God, the absolute need for repentance, the immediate call for personal 
decision. To exiles in the abyss of despondency, he speaks a word of 
the Lord, which assures them of forgiveness and a new heart. In- 
separable from this promise, he proclaims a coming restoration of the 
nation. Before God man appears alone, not as a stray atom of 
creation, but as a man whose world is a “world of infinitely mutual 
implications” (Thomas Mann). The despair over the present suffering 
and bleak prospect of the nation is countered with a vision of God’s 
power to reverse the process of decay. The discussion centers not in 
theories of sociological causation but in the fact of man’s unchanging 
responsibility to God. Ezekiel is not an anarchistic atomist, nor a 
modern libertarian, but a biblical existentialist. For him, as for both 
Jews and Christians, individualism of election heightens the solidarity 
of election. In relation to men, individualism may be the antithesis of 
collectivism; but in relation to God, the two may be quite inseparable. 

As it has been the mistake of modern criticism to exaggerate the 
collectivism of the Jew, it has been a mistake to exaggerate the in- 
dividualism of the early Christian. The sense of solidarity among early 
Christians is as strong as that among the Jews, if one keeps in mind 
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that in both cases he speaks of the solidarity of the elect community. 
Signs of this solidarity are on every page of the New Testament. Judg- 
ment is judgment upon the world; the resurrection of Jesus and his 
followers is part of the general resurrection of the end-time; the realm 
of salvation is a kingdom, wherein the covenant promises to a com- 
munity are fulfilled. 

All the metaphors applied to the church stress this communal aspect. 
Some are drawn directly from the social and political realm: the church 
is a new race, born after the pattern of Abraham; a new nation; a royal 
priesthood; a kingdom, with its king elect and incumbent; a heavenly 
city; a new family, the brothers of Jesus. There are many analogies 
drawn from plants and animals: the olive tree; the grapevine with its 
branches; the flock of sheep with its shepherd; the plantation with its 
seed, its workers, its harvest. There are also architectural metaphors: 
the house; the temple with its foundation, cornerstone, and building 
blocks. More personal and vivid are the descriptions of table fellow- 
ship, the guests participating in the hospitality of the host, sharing with 
him the covenants of bread and salt. Full use is made of the similarities 
between the church and the body: its head and members, its animating 
spirit, its directing mind. 

The Body .. . is neither the sum of its particular members, nor the conse- 
quence of their interaction. The Body confronts the members, establishes them 
and makes them one. . . . They are not a mass of individuals, not even a 


corporation, a personified society or a totality, but The Individual, The One, 
The New Man (Barth, Commentary, p. 443). 


The ground of this community (the Word of God in Christ) determines 
its structure (the body of Christ), empowers it with hidden dynamic 
(the Spirit), and transforms all areas of its experience. Each of the 
metaphors points to Christ as the source of solidarity. The believer 
lives, suffers, loves, triumphs, in association with other believers in a 
common dependence upon a living, suffering, loving, triumphing Lord. 

It is worth noting that these metaphors were not used for purposes 
of propaganda, and only occasionally do they appear as pedagogical 
tools for social control. They are not flowery, romantic claims of what 
men have accomplished, or nebulous dreams concerning what they 
would like their society to become. They spring forth spontaneously as 
irrepressible testimonies to what God has done to them and for them. 
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Christian solidarity is always a matter of present experience, but an 
experience which repeats past events and anticipates future events. 
These events which mediate the divine agape—Christ’s death and resur- 
rection—are events in which the community continues to participate. 
The ethos and ethic are thus functional, in that wgape is always an 
immediate demand upon the individual to live according to the needs 
of the Body, the new organism which God creates. They are disposi- 
tional, in that this love is always a reaction to the energies which God 
has released in Christ. They are eschatological, in that agape is defined 
and directed by reference to the end of faith, salvation in the coming 
age. Jesus Christ, as a single personal reality, encompasses primal in- 
tention, historical manifestation, and final return; his Body shares 
now in his eternal contemporaneity, and the love which animates it 
points to a solidarity not only in the present, but also in the past and 
future. Let us look more closely at these distinctive aspects of Biblical 
community. 


3. CONTEMPORANEITY WITH THE PAST 


John Mackay has called the word “remember” the chief word in 
the Christian religion and the most dynamic word in human speech. 
Whether or not it be the chief word, it is an essential word, and one 
which Christianity shares with Judaism. For both, the character of 
community is defined by its oneness with preceding generations; the 
germ of present mutuality is the purpose of God and the continuity 
of the generations stems from the consistency of the divine design. In 
the kingdom men will sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob. 

The vitality of the ancestral tradition is manifested by its contem- 
poraneity. 

The Lord made not this covenant with our fathers, but with us, even us 
who are all of us alive here this day.’® 


In the observance of the Passover in the Jewish home, when the son 
asks the meaning of the ceremony, the father replies: 


We were Pharaoh’s bondsmen in Egypt; and the Lord brought us out of 
Egypt with a mighty hand; and the Lord showed signs and wonders . . . 
before our eyes; and he brought us out from thence; that he might bring 


* Deuteronomy 5:3; 10:15. 
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us in to give us the land which he sware unto our fathers. And the Lord 
commanded us to do all these statutes . . . for our good always.” 


This quotation shows how carefully the consciousness of the living past 
was inculcated. But the corporate unity with the past is not merely a 
psychological phenomenon. Whether or not people recognize the bond 
(and frequently they do not), the bond remains firm, sustained by 
God’s invincible purpose. God’s action in the past encompasses his 
action in the present; to be a son of the covenant is more decisive than 
to be a son of the clan or a son of the land. 

This quotation also shows that social memory reached its peak of 
intensity when focussed upon the most strategic events of the past, 
“that part of our inner history which illumines the rest of it and which 
is itself intelligible.”’* Through such events “we understand what we 
remember, remember what we have forgotten, and appropriate as our 
own past much that seemed alien to us.”’* Such a memory is far more 
than natural recollection but is preserved in spite of its absurdity. As 
Phythian-Adams points out, the events were those of a dim and legend- 
ary past, separated from the present by more than a millenium. It is as 
if a modern Englishman based his faith and hope on stories of special 
divine assistance to King Arthur. “A man who in these days was pre- 
pared to base his life on such a memory would be set down without 
any hesitation as an erratic.””* Yet Israel’s faith was so deeply anchored 
to those events that, had memory of them been lost, the identity of the 
community must have vanished with it.” 

The fact and momentum of this tradition-consciousness is well estab- 
lished, but it is difficult to explain why and how it developed among 
the Jews alone. Undoubtedly various racial and economic factors aided 
in forging the chain: for example, the conservative defense of nomadic 
culture against the infiltration of Canaanite mores, the desire of such 
men as Ezra for racial purity as a means to national unity. But such 
factors are not adequate in themselves to explain the unique phenom- 
enon; they operated as well on other communities without producing 

™ Deuteronomy 6:20-25; 5:15; 9:6f.; 15:15; Joshua 24; Nehemiah o. 


*H. Richard Niebuhr, The Meaning of Revelation, New York: Macmillan Company, 
1941, Pp. 93- 
* Ibid., p. 110. 
“ Phythian-Adams, op. cit., pp. 17, 18. 
* Ibid., p. 40. 
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similar results. Century after century, Jews returned “to the pit whence 
they were digged” in spite of catastrophes which among other peoples 
destroyed memory and splintered cultural unity. Strangely enough, 
among the Jews the tradition was most virile at those very moments 
when on empirical grounds it should have been weakest. Jews them- 
selves were thrown back upon the confidence that the persistence of 
tradition could only be understood in connection with the persistence 
of God’s purpose. It was a memory with power of its own to shape the 
present and future. 

It is a strange thing to trust one’s memory; its hold on us is stronger than 
our hold on it; it carries us into its own world which is the very reality of 
the movement of our past, and we must obey it whether we will or no, must 
retrace those paths of time which are henceforth not only irrevocably fixed, 


but in which all things are bound together so that any particular moment 
conjures up all the past that has gone before it.’® 


The sense of corporate identity with the past did not produce among 
the Jews the same tendencies which appear in similar cultures. Except 
in erratic tangents, it did not lead to a romantic idealization of the past, 
a cult of ancestor worship, the apotheosis of human heroes. It did not 
attribute to the patriarchs unique virtue or wisdom, nor did it call for 
slavish emulation of an archaic Golden Age. It did not use the dead 
hand of the past to constrict present freedom nor provide a dream- 
world for sentimental escape from pressing dilemmas. Rather, it sharp- 
ened the horns of those dilemmas, leading men into and out of the 
valley of decision. 

Jews did not come to such memory by way of a recollection of pristine 
innocence a la Rousseau nor by way of a recollection of primal Being a 
la Plato. Nor did they express their interest in the past by objective 
historical reflection and research. It is not the prod of curiosity or of utili- 
tarian need that impels them to preserve the stories of the patriarchs. The 
past lives in the present not simply as a body of sacred tradition or a 
collection of chance memories but as a contemporary power. Adam, 
Abraham, Moses and Elijah are never merely human examples evoked 
from ancient lore to buttress current conceptions; they are living 
manifestations of divine will, revealing the present demands of a living 


*R. Maritain, We Have Been Friends Together. Translated by Julia Kernan. Toronto: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1942, p. viii. 
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God. The past is appropriated as contemporaneous not by treating 
time as unreal or as a cyclical movement, but by hearing in the present 
moment the word of the same God who spoke to our fathers, and thus a 
word which transcends time because it creates time. To use Kierke- 
gaard’s distinction, we can understand the biblical outlook only by 
using the category of repetition, not the categories of eternal recurrence, 
of Platonic recollection, or of historical continuity. 

Christians appropriated the living past as completely as the Jews. 
They knew themselves to be heirs of all the ages, and especially of the 
covenants made with the Jews. The church was the sphere of fulfilment 
of Israel’s hope. The speech of God in Christ was a continuation and 
fulfilment of his speech in the prophets. Sometimes each scene in the 
drama of salvation was found predicted in a particular prophecy. At 
other times, the stress lay not on literal anticipations of future events 
but on the faith of the fathers now vindicated." 

Deeply woven into all the titles ascribed to Jesus is the consciousness 
of his contemporaneity with the past, the entire past. He is the pre- 
existent and primordial Word, through whom God had made and up- 
held the world. He is higher than all heavenly powers. These are not 
so much metaphysical as metahistorical patterns of thought, expressive 
of the unity within history and of the transcendental ground of that 
unity. Many of the titles applied to Jesus are drawn directly from his- 
tory and are therefore more concrete and tangible. He is a second 
Adam, creating a new humanity; a second Moses, giving a new Law. 
Like Jonah, he preaches repentance; like Elijah, he prepares the way 
for the kingdom; like Solomon, he is the source of wisdom. A priest 
after the order of Melchizadek, he is also the anointed Son of David. 
These are more than colorful descriptions of his role; they point to a 
real presence in Christ of these characters; in him God’s purpose as 
it had been revealed in them is repeated anew. He had been a con- 
temporary of every preceding epoch. 

Inasmuch as the church shares the powers of Christ, it shares his 
relationship to history as a whole. Christians participate constantly 
(by repetition) in the events of Jesus’ career: in the despair and faith 
of Peter; in the fear and cowardice of Judas and Nicodemus; in the 
offence, mystery, and victory of the death and exaltation. They share 


™ Hebrews 1 :1f.; 11:39, 40. 
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his authority and mission. They even share through him in the events 
preceding his incarnation: they are sons of Abraham. Their solidarity 
with the ancestral community is thus secured and re-enforced through 
Christ. 

But while Christ made them contemporaries with Jewish tradition, 
he at the same time dissolved any dependence upon that tradition. To 
become a son of Abraham through faith is implicitly to cancel all earlier 
social arrangements. Thus, when Christians compared Jesus’ work to 
that of Adam or Jonah, they always insisted upon a differentiation: “a 
second Adam”; “one greater than Jonah.” God’s message in Christ re- 
peats and fulfills his earlier communications, but its finality destroys 
further need for revealers such as his predecessors. The Church is 
Israel, but an Israel after the Spirit. This explains the tenacity with 
which as “spiritual Semites” they held to their Jewish heritage as well 
as the bitterness of Jewish antipathies, once the claim of the ecclesia 
is uttered. It explains why Paul as a Pharisee persecuted the church, 
why as a Christian he affirmed the importance of ancestral covenants, 
and why he met death as a result of Pharisaic opposition. Though re- 
* jected by Israel, he remained an Israelite. The form of his memory, 
his identification with the past, persisted, but it was transformed by the 
fresh impact of God’s action. 


4. THE CONTEMPORANEITY WITH THE FUTURE 


Since God’s purpose constituted the ground of the church’s existence, 
that purpose not only linked them to the past but also made them par- 
ticipate in the future. God is One who declares the end from the be- 
ginning. His word has gone forth and it will not return void. He has 
sworn and he will not break his oath. It is his promise that supports the 
community. He has already acted to redeem his elect, even though 
this act has not yet become manifest on the plane of historical results. 
Future destiny is thus a prime determinant of present experience. 

This attitude is particularly clear in II Isaiah (especially chapters 
44-47). A recurrent motif is found in the words: “I have purposed, I 
will also do it.’"* In the present situation when the community faces 
an either-or decision, God reveals through the prophet the promise for 
the future which has already been made in the past, and this promise 

* TI Isaiah 46:11, 
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calls for man’s obedience. From man’s point of view, the present is still 
sharply distinct from the hidden future; but from God’s point of view 
past, present, and future are all comprehended in a single purpose. 
And when he reveals this purpose, man’s road into the future is il- 
luminated and he may participate now in his ultimate destiny. Thus 
the community of the word is at once the community of the fathers to 
whom the promise was made and the community of the end-time when 
the promise will be fulfilled. Its members share in a common memory 
and a common hope. 

Christians as well as Jews sensed this contemporaneity with future 
events. The church is a colony of heaven, a Messianic brotherhood of 
the last days. The gift of the Spirit marks the approach of the end; 
through the Spirit new powers operate in driving back the kingdom of 
Satan. “We are not of the night but of the day.” Yet the day which has 
dawned on them has not yet dawned on the world. They have been 
caught up into the divine realm, where things have happened which 
have not yet happened to history as a whole. Here they experience the 
end of history before the end of history. Already judgment has begun 
among them; already they have been born again after the pattern of 
the Risen Lord. The hidden mysteries of God’s plan have been revealed 
to them. Soon that secret will be shouted from the housetops. The day 
is dawning when heirs will receive their inheritance and their sonship 
will be openly declared. Christians live at the point where that future 
makes its impact upon the present. They live with “one foot in heaven.” 
And it is the dawning age which really determines their behavior and 
hence their destiny. Strangers and refugees here, they must still walk 
by faith and not by sight. 

Above all else, this present apprehension of the future kingdom dis- 
tinguishes the Christian from the Jewish community. Both, to be sure, 
live by faith in God’s promise. But, to the Christian, concrete historical 
events have taken place which mark the crucial steps in the realization 
of that promise. Both await a Messiah, but only to Christians is recog- 
nition of that Messiah given. Both look for a kingdom, but only to Chris- 
tians is granted participation in the powers of that kingdom and under- 
standing of its signs. Something has happened. Its meaning has been 
hidden from the hostile world in the offensiveness and foolishness of the 
cross, but it has been revealed to the elect. The uniqueness of the church 
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thus is derived from the uniqueness of its kairos, the arrival of a new 
time, that critical moment in destiny in which the period of prepara- 
tion gives way to the period of fulfilment. To those who recognize this 
kairos and its demands, the anticipated kingdom comes near as active 
power, as judgment and mercy. The church differs from all other com- 
munities in that its life is a foretaste of life in the kingdom. 


5. INCLUSION AND EXCLUSION 


In societies conscious of special election, friction frequently develops 
among the members. Does not election serve to rationalize and sanctify 
self-interests? Does it not create special privilege and establish bases 
for invidious comparisons? Does it not lead in the direction of arbitrary 
authority, a Fuhrer cult? 

This is not true of the central stream of Jewish tradition. The 
prophets do not gain special privilege or a separate status. They be- 
come focal points in the tradition, but they do not inherit a fate sep- 
arate from that of the community. The call of God intensifies their 
consciousness of solidarity with the group at the same moment that it 
leads them to revolt against prevailing mores. The prophet’s mantle is 
not to be sought as a mark of social standing or unusual wisdom, but is 
to be shunned as a wearisome burden. Similar are the attitudes toward 
ancestral heroes. In Jerusalem is no hall of fame for Joseph or Elijah 
or Moses as individual persons. They were not geniuses, to be revered 
as the most successful or the most virtuous. Their only claim to special 
importance is what God said and did through them to the community. 
Significance lies in their typological, representative, universal character. 
Adam, Israel, Jacob, Moses . . . each of these represents all spiritual 
descendants through the span of centuries. When God addresses David 
or Abraham, he addresses the entire community, past, present, and 
future. Yet these figures remain more than symbols; each is a distinct 
individual facing a concrete situation. Their place in tradition remains 
unique, unrepeatable, their very own. The respect for historical reality 
is not dissipated in abstract, timeless concepts concerning their sym- 
bolic meaning. Nor do they serve as perennial paragons of virtue to be 
emulated by succeeding generations. (The moral and pedagogical ex- 
ploitation of their biographies as found in the Testaments of the XII 
Patriarchs is quite unbiblical). Their significance remains grounded in 
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the divine purpose which God revealed through them to his covenant 
community. Other Jews are related to them horizontally only because 
they are related to the same God vertically. 

The same observations may be made of the role of the individual 
Christian in the ecclesia. One’s inclusion is signified by his rebirth. 
Called by the Spirit, believers participate in the Spirit, they pray by it 
and are guided by it. It is the Spirit which directs the division of the 
church into apostles, prophets, and teachers. Because of this vertical 
dimension, every Christian has a vocation all his own, which includes 
his entire life. The motives of ambition and imitation are thus limited. 
One should imitate the humility of Jesus, but not try to copy his divine 
mission. One should imitate the patience of Paul but not envy him his 
authority or compete with him for prestige. One should accept the 
role of teacher but not seek it. One should speak with tongues but not 
claim superiority because of it. Pride over one’s place in the com- 
munity is ruled out by the fact that whatever prestige one holds is the 
gift of the Spirit, and that Spirit moves in channels of love for the 
brothers. Every vocation is unique, yet the goal of each is the same, 
that is sharing the ministry of reconciliation. No man can communicate 
vocation to another; only God can do that. Thus are the egoistic and 
gregarious tendencies of men fulfilled and transcended. Isolation is 
overcome in a new fellowship stronger than any found elsewhere; yet 
the self is not lost and absorbed into the communal life so as to lessen 
its unique responsibility before God. Both selfhood and the impulse 
to fellowship are expanded. Possession by the Spirit means complete 
identity with the body of Christ and a unique vocation as his servant. 

That Christians experienced a new burst of spiritual freedom and 
power needs no documentation. That this freedom coincided with 
stronger social ties is more often ignored. But the fact stands clear that 
the church had greater cohesive power than any other institution of its 
day. It could defy all existing social institutions, it could demand that 
converts break away from family, race, religion, and nation, only 
because it could replace these ties with stronger ones. The most strongly 
entrenched units in ancient society gave way before the adhesive power 
of the gospel. They persecuted the church, but the very persecution 
cemented the persecuted into greater unity. Of them it was true that 
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the most basic distinction among men is the line between the church 
and the world. 

The principle of election includes men; it also excludes from par- 
ticipation in the chosen community. God is a jealous God. Consequently 
the Hebrew tradition is highly particularistic. Individuals do not win 
places for themselves by effort of thought or will. Only God’s call can 
bring one within the commonwealth. And there is no salvation outside 
his “People.” Outsiders are excluded by divine fiat. But the absoluteness 
and conservatism of this exclusivism are modified in two directions. In 
the first place, the ground of exclusion is God’s choice and not human 
prejudices. Even in creating races and nations with separatist histories, 
he transcends their boundaries. He can and does include in his com- 
munity those who cannot claim racial or national purity; he can and 
does exclude those whose pedigree by human standards is unimpeach- 
able. No man can draw the line between the chosen group and outsiders. 
In the second place, each community is defined by contemporaneity 
with the future. God’s community is an order of redemption as well as 
creation. Its constituency is determined by future direction as well as 
by past projection. It is not only a saved remnant but also a saving 
remnant, an elect and not an elite minority. As a result, the boundary 
is never closed, never frozen, never within the province of men to 
determine. Fresh manifestations of God’s activity always indicate that 
man’s understanding of the extent of the covenant community is mis- 
taken. Only the future can declare the exact make-up of the group. 
Until then, “the wind bloweth where it will.” 

From this angle we may understand the radical change in ideas 
brought about by the mission of Christ. In revealing his purpose, God 
offended most men; their blindness was evidence of their exclusion 
from his remnant. In fulfilling his promises through the gift of the 
Spirit, he was actually selecting the community to inherit his kingdom. 
The Christian can observe the Sword of the Spirit separating the saved 
from the lost, but he cannot explain the mysteries of election. The 
basis of division is so new, so unpredictable, so different from all the 
orders of creation, that the sense of mystery is all the greater. Thus the 
line between the church and the world becomes even sharper than the 
line between Israel and the Gentiles. The precise location of the line 
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can be discerned only by noting the results of election: either faith or 
unbelief. Men may try to control the decrees of divine judgment, but 
the movements of the Spirit cannot be traced and the power of God’s 
forgiveness cannot be restricted. God is now about the business of re- 
vealing the true Israel, the Israel of the promise, the Israel of faith. 
As a result he disavows the pretensions and claims of those who claim 
to be of Israel, and creates new sons of Abraham through his word in 
Christ, @ new Israel. Yet his purpose is not to bestow privilege but to 
secure responsible witnesses to his love. The Church is needed as his 
herald to the world. And the conflict between the church and the world 
is a symptom of “the real, final divorce between profane and hallowed 
existence.”’ Lines between insiders and outsiders are not drawn by some 
men acting against others but by God acting on men. And God’s purpose 
ultimately envisages the salvation of all men. 

The boundary between the church and the world is thus defined 
according to the instrumentalist view of the historical process: that is, 
the human community is God’s tool for realizing his purpose. This may 
be distinguished from the symbolist view, in which the community 
serves the individual by symbolizing eternal meanings, which may be 
appropriated by the individual in his very solitariness. Events which 
happen are merely parables of the divine nature, communicating truths 
that are truer in their abstractness than they are in concrete particu- 
larity. The criterion of exclusion becomes that of personal acceptance 
of the truth so conceived, and the very definition of the truth of the 
symbol serves to define the constituency of the church. Paul was not 
setting up this kind of creedal test when he wrote: “No one can call 
Jesus Lord except in the Holy Spirit.” 

The instrumentalist view may also be contrasted to the pragmatic 
conception of social life. According to this view either the group func- 
tions to conserve values for the individual member, or the individual 
member serves to enhance social values by subordinating his will to that 
of the group. In either case religion becomes an instrument by which 
man realizes his end, his particular Utopia. Events are significant only 
as they increase the welfare of individual or group. The criterion of 
membership becomes the size of the contribution of the individual to 
the group or the subordination of the individual to the authority of 
the group; or else the worth of the community, the ground of the indi- 
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vidual’s obligation to it, is assessed in terms of the community’s con- 
tribution to self-realization. Paul’s saying quoted above, can be inter- 
preted in neither of these ways. 

In the biblical view, the history-long life of the elect community 
is an instrument in God’s hands to manifest his glory and to reveal 
his power in redeeming his creation. Every event derives its importance 
as a sign of God’s activity, indicating the way in which he works 
through created life to achieve his purpose. Every such event involves 
election, and indicates (to those with seeing eyes) the men who have 
been chosen for participation in the promised redemption. An indi- 
vidual enters the church not when he accepts certain abstract ideas 
of eternal truth, nor when he promises to contribute certain values to 
the ecclesia, but when God, active in Christ, bestows faith as a gift 
of the Spirit. ““No one can call Jesus Lord except by the Holy Spirit.” 
Extreme hostility to the world is thus thoroughly compatible with 
preaching the gospel to all men and with accepting men from all 
quarters without any requirement other than faith. The barrier is so 
high as to be impassable by human effort, but God stands at the 
boundary with his Word, and at any point in the wall he may open a 
gate to him who responds to the good news. 


kK kK x 


We return, then, to the beginning. The unique aspects of this com- 
munity consciousness stem from its unique ground in the mystery of 
divine life. The church is a unique reality because it is moulded from 
within by the invisible activity of God. This invisible activity lies 
beyond the gaze of casual spectators, but is revealed in concrete 
historical events to men of faith. In these events, the secrets of the 
future as well as the meaning of the past are disclosed. But the mystery 
remains a secret, hidden from human reason and historical measure- 
ment. As Stahlin insists, this mystery is the life-principle of the 
church. The church is the place in the world “where this mystery is 
experienced.” To live with Christ as a member of his body is to partake 
in the mystery of God’s act on the cross. Only the divine presence 
can lead one to recognize that event as “the one, once-only, once-for- 
all-time happened mystery,” and the repetition of that mystery within 
the worship and sacraments of the church is another mystery, as is 
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the anticipation now of the future glories of history’s end. The first 
century Christian found it impossible to communicate the mystery of 
the church to an outsider by any means whatsoever. So also the modern 
Christian may despair of finding any rational method of classifying 
the church as a social institution. Yet such failure does not lessen the 
reality of the new Israel; it simply points to an irreducible mystery of 
divine election which is found wherever faith in Jesus as Christ is 
found. As Edwyn Hoskyns wrote: “The church is the concretion in 
a living organism of the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and the love 
of God and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit.’”® 


* Cf., George Johnston, The Doctrine of the Church, Toronto: Macmillan Co., 1943, 
Pp. 75. 














The Moslem Community 


LEON E. WRIGHT 


a THE COURSE of a cycle of behavior which Toynbee identifies as 
one of “withdrawal and return,” Mohammed for many years re- 
stricted his efforts to the marts of the merchant, but eventually emerged 
to issue to the nation his prophetic warning of the Judgment. The 
consequences of this inspiration are seen today in the existence of an 
international religious community, “dar-es-salam,” comprising an esti- 
mated four-hundred million believers committed fervently to the propo- 
sitions that there is no God but Allah and that Mohammed is the 
Prophet of God. 

Mohammed’s mission, in a very real sense, marked the birth of a 
nation for the feuding, pagan Arabs of the seventh century. For cutting 
across tribal lines and blood ties, the Prophet effectively disarmed 
aristocratic and clannish factionalism by positing a rule of faith within 
which framework all believers are brothers without regard to color or 
class; and in terms of its practice, Mohammedanism offers to the world 
today one of the most meaningful and striking examples of the time- 
honored precept of brotherhood. Says Major Leonard, an English stu- 
dent of Islam, “. . . although there is no fatherhood about Allah, there 
is for all that a true and real brotherhood in Islam which contrasts very 
favorably with the professed brotherhood of Christendom. Color or 
race, for instance, makes no difference to it. Islam, in fact, is above all 
such petty differences.”* Should we be willing, therefore, for the moment, 
to disregard the thought of a “Moslem Menace” originating in Western 
journalism with reference to the rising Moslem community; s} ould we 
temper the uncompromising judgment of certain Christian writers with 
the less subjective, more scholarly pronouncements of men like Gold- 
ziher, Andrae, and Hurgronje as to the sincerity of Mohammed; and 
should we regard with sober perspective periodic missionary deliver- 
ances to the effect that we have here to do with “a religion divorced 
from morality, a round of unmeaning rites and ceremonies, of prayers 
in an unknown tongue, of pilgrimages to the shrines of dead men, in 
fine, a means of separating man from, and not binding him to, the God 


*A. G. Leonard, Islam, Her Moral and Spiritual Value, p. 125. 
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of holiness, of justice, and love”—should we lay aside such inhibiting 
preconceptions, we should perhaps most profitably pursue our survey 
of the Moslem Community. 

In the following pages there will be no attempt to interpret the 
religion or set forth the institutions of Islam, nor will there be any 
treatment of the historical development of the religion except in the 
degree that these approaches have a direct bearing on the understand- 
ing of the community life of Mohammedans, which is here set forth 
sketchily in some of its more characteristic phases. 

It is highly doubtful whether Mohammed intended originally to 
establish a new religion. Few reformers have. It was more probably 
his intention to purify native pagan practices according to the inspira- 
tion which imperceptibly became crystallized in his own thinking, which 
was cast in the mould of Arabic, Judaic, Christian, and other imponder- 
able influences. 

Rejected and persecuted at Mecca, Mohammed became in Medina 
a prince, prophet, lawgiver, and the unique interpreter and mouthpiece 
of God. The Koran, therefore, from the beginning, became the sacred 
depository of divine revelations regulating life in all its phases as 
Mohammed sought anxiously to weld his youthful community into one 
umma, one congregation, creating with authority precedents and 
laws for all practical circumstances as need arose and discretion dic- 
tated. The implications for church and state for Islam, on the basis of 
this pattern, are at once clear. 

It obviously follows that church and state in Islam do not constitute 
discrete entities. The organic distinction inherent in the relation of 
these institutions in the Western sense does not exist. In Islam, in 
conformity to its theocratic ideal, “religion and politics exist in a perfect 
symbiosis. Islam is the State and the State is Islam.” Hence the law of 
the church is theoretically the law of the land. Law, theology, and 
jurisprudence are therefore unitary, harmonious disciplines frequently 
comprehended in a single individual. In view of such an arrangement, 
one may anticipate the inclusive range and binding authority of Moslem 
law, shari’ah, a prime foundation stone of the Islamic community. 
Of the nature and function of this law we might here appropriately 
treat in some detail. 

In a theocentric society of the kind suggested, Allah, the chief and 
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ruler of the Islamic community, is the source of all law, and statutory 
injunctions are but expressions of His inscrutable Will. Hence the 
shifting of ground and abrogating of revelations on the part of the 
Prophet in the formative stages of the society at Medina. An original 
fiat having been found insufficient to meet the needs of evolving, more 
complex social relations, a counter order was issued by the Prophet 
who thus pronounced the express will of God for the occasion. ‘“Sub- 
mission to this law,” comments de Santillana, “is at the same time a 
social duty and a precept of faith; whosoever violates it not only in- 
fringes upon the legal order but commits a sin because there is no right 
in which God has not a share. Juridical order and religion, law and 
morals, are two aspects of that same Will from which the Moslem com- 
munity derives its existence and direction. Every legal question is in 
itself a case of conscience, and jurisprudence points to theology as its 
ultimate base.’”* Moslem law is thus aptly characterized as “the science 
of all things, divine and human.” 

Originally the following sources obtained as authoritative in the 
realm of law. Foremost and basic was, and is, the Koran. As the re- 
vealed word of God its contents could not be challenged or ignored. 
Interpretation, however, was readily adopted as a means of mediating 
any hard or outmoded sayings of the Prophet to current conditions. 
But since Koranic legislation was more casual than systematic, cover- 
ing only those cases which fell within the purview of Mohammed’s own 
experience, there developed perforce supplementary bases and norms 
for legal enactment. 

Further, in cases where the Koran is silent, the usages and sayings of 
Mohammed, the sunnah, so far as these were transmitted by the 
Companions of the Prophet—especially those usages and sayings per- 
formed and pronounced during his tenure at Medina—constitute a 
powerful directive influence for the Moslem community. Additional 
precedents were subsequently forged to meet given circumstances, and 
these, with some discrimination by Moslem lawyers, have been in- 
corporated into the Aadith or traditions—the hadith being the docu- 
ment of the sunnah. The extent to which this corpus is held in esteem 
may be seen from the fact that the term “orthodox” is interchangeable 
with Sunnite Islam. 


?D. de Santillana, “Law and Society” in The Legacy of Islam, ed., T. W. Arnold, p. 288. 
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In later times the decisions of the first four Khalifs, those who fol- 
lowed a “right path,” and the agreement (ijma) of the immediate 
companions of Mohammed were surpassed in importance only by the 
authority of Mohammed himself. Later still it was conceded that a 
general agreement of the lawyers of any given time possessed authority 
as an authentic source of law. 

Four recognized schools interpret and define this canon law. Han- 
balite, Hanifite, Malikite, or Shafi’ite schools emphasize variously 
principles of liberal conformity, analogy, or of public advantage ac- 
cording as such norms appear congenial to these several levels of 
juridical thinking. Such freedom of treatment of the Islamic corpus, 
making inevitably for progressive and modern assimilation of its tenets, 
as well as for accommodation to an extensive variety of sectarian dif- 
ferences, is guaranteed by two fundamental traditions: the one repre- 
senting Mohammed as welcoming disagreement as a mercy from 
Heaven; the other embodying the most catholic pronouncement of 
Islam: “My people will never agree in an error.” This latter statement 
is known as ijma, agreement, of the Moslem community. It is indeed 
Ijma which resurrects the dead letter of the law and provides the key 
to its continuous evolution in accordance with the urgencies of modern 
demands. 

As to the essential spirit of Moslem law, it is the Law of Liberty par 
excellence. It is, in fact, “an act of mercy vouchsafed by God to man- 
kind in order to soften the rigidity of preceding revelations.” Islam pur- 
ports to be a reversion to natural law, to the primitive faith of the 
patriarchs, Noah and Abraham, which Christians and Jews have cor- 
rupted and distorted. Austerities, prohibitions, and ascetic flagellations 
of Mosaic and monastic disciplines are mercifully suppressed. This 
law would take into consideration in a high degree the frailties of 
human life. ‘““Ease the way, do not make it rougher” are the words of 
the Prophet which best reflect the tone of the law. 

The end of the law aims only at furthering practical utility and at 
administering to the greatest good of the individual and of society. 
This positive law, shari’ah, the straight way, concerns itself only 
with the visible practices of this life. The inner life of man, which 
stands or falls with faith, only God can know. Some of these external 
regulations refer to the observance of the fundamental precepts of 
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Islam: profession of the Divine Unity, prayer, fasting, the payment 
of tithes, and pilgrimage. These and laws pertaining to freedom, patron- 
age, matrimony, usury are “God’s right.” As such they cannot be dis- 
regarded. The social sanctions undergirding their observance are also 
implicit, for these rules pertain to the general welfare and to public 
order. Except, therefore, where one’s activity infringes upon the 
prerogatives of another, the rights of man to personal safety and free- 
dom are given full expression for “Adam and Eve were free.”’ And 
the inferences drawn by jurists from this proposition reflect a basic 
response of the Moslem spirit. Such, briefly, are some important as- 
pects of Moslem Law designated by one of its propounders, Abu 
Hanifa, as “the knowledge of rights and duties whereby man is enabled 
to observe right conduct in the world and prepare himself for the future 
life.” 

A most essential bond of religious and moral unity among the Moslem 
people of the world is the office of the Khalifate. Even as the law is 
buttressed with the dogma of divine provenance, so “God established 
princes, and God deprives them of power.” Strict obedience to the ruler 
(imam or Khalifah), therefore, partakes of the nature of religious ob- 
servance. It should not be inferred, however, that the Khalif possesses 
an aura of papal infallibility, of theological expertness, or of despotic 
authority. He is indeed himself subject to the Sacred Law. No pro- 
phetic inspiration nor sacerdotal investiture are properly to be associated 
with the imam. The Khalifs are in no sense continuators of the Proph- 
et’s mission. “Islam has no hierarchy nor apostolic succession.” Al- 
Mawardi theoretically defines the functions of the Khalifate as follows: 
“The defense and maintenance of religion, the decision of legal dis- 
putes, the protection of the territory of Islam, the punishment of 
wrongdoers, the provision of troops for guarding frontiers, the waging 
of war, jihad, the collection and organization of taxes, the administra- 
tion of public funds—in a word, the defense of religion and the ad- 
ministration of the State.”* 

I have referred to the above definition as a theoretical one, and such 
it is, since it is agreed that a political and spiritual unity of Moslem 
countries admitting of such centralized control and scrupulous admin- 
istration was most nearly approximated during the time of the first 


* Zaki, Ali, Islam in the World, Lahore: Arthur Prabsthain, 1938, p. 91. 
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four Khalifahs, and ideally perhaps only in the case of the Prophet at 
Medina. Certainly the original function of the Khalifate—was essentially 
religious and accessorily political. Yet with the despotic Omayyads 
and the luxurious Abbasids the political significance of the office out- 
weighed the religious import. And after 1258 the Khalif at Cairo 
amounted only to a figurehead without a domain. Subsequent to 1517 
the title was assumed by the Ottomans, by means of a questionable 
delegation of power, as a mere decorative designation with little po- 
litical significance and still less spiritual unction. This title was abol- 
ished by Turkey, along with the office, in 1924, as a part of the Kamalist 
program of modernization when it was felt that the then “Commander 
of the Faithful” was but a tool in the hands of the Allied powers occu- 
pying Constantinople. King Husain’s attempt to appropriate the title 
in 1925 did not succeed. And now, for the second time in the history of 
Islam, the office awaits an incumbent. 

Nevertheless, the three distinctive traits of the Khalifate—the unity 
of the Moslem world, effective application of the principles of Islamic 
law, and the co-ordination of political and religious interests realizable 
to a large extent during the term of the regular Khalifate are still 
firmly believed in as capable of embodiment for the future in this 
signally important office. Indeed the Khalifate is regarded as that neces- 
sary and fundamental institution which has affirmed, and will yet 
affirm, both in principle and in fact, Moslem political liberty and 
spiritual solidarity. 

A primary influence for the maintenance of Moslem solidarity among 
its international community of believers is the institution of the Aajj, 
or pilgrimage, a deliberate holdover by Mohammed from pagan Arabian 
ritual. Each believer is bound to make this journey to Mecca at least 
once in his lifetime either in person or by proxy. The returning kaj}, 
or pilgrim, is held in reverent esteem for the balance of his days. The 
fact of the gathering of more than 100,000 of the faithful each year in 
solemn conclave has had developments of a far-reaching kind for the 
Mohammedan world. In fact, the situation became tantamount to a 
perennial Pan-Islamic Congress, wherein currents and issues affecting 
the Moslem world were submitted to frank and fresh discussion. And 
of the quickening influence of these ceremonies were born such militant 
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leaders of the modern Mohammedan revival as Abdul al-Wahab, Mo- 
hammed ben-Sannussi, and Djemal-ud-Din. 

The impact of Western influence upon the Moslem community has 
been revolutionary and decisive. The range of modification resulting 
from this contact with the West extends all the way from a completely 
secularized and modernized Turkey to the independent kingdom of 
Yemen, reactionary and puritanic in its religious outlook, yet techno- 
logically efficient to the most modern detail. But hand-in-hand with 
mechanical improvement the West presented also the threat of Chris- 
tianization and the fact of high-handed imperialism. The Moslem 
reaction to these Charybdian and Scyllan forces of Westernization 
must be at least superficially considered for any authentic appraisal of 
the temper of the Moslem community. 

The defensive note of the reaction is sounded by a typical and most 
influential leader, Djemal-ud-Din: 

The Christian world, despite its internal differences of race and nationality, 
is, as against the East, and especially against Islam, united for the destruction 
of all Mohammedan states. 

The Crusades still subsist, as well as the fanatical spirit of Peter the 
Hermit. At heart, Christendom regards Islam with fanatical hatred and 
contempt. This is shown in many ways as in international law, before which 
Moslem nations are not treated as the equals of Christian nations, as well 
as by Christian governments’ excusing the attacks and humiliations inflicted 
upon Moslem states by citing the latter’s backward and barbaric condition. 

From all this, it is plain that the whole Moslem world must unite in a 
great defensive alliance to preserve itself from destruction; and to do this, it 
must acquire the techniques of Western progress and learn the secrets of 
European power.* 

Against this menace of the West Abdul al-Wahab preached a return 
to the purity of ritual and worship existent in the early days of Islam, 
and disavowed all manifestations of Western influence, spiritual or 
cultural. Fraternities like the Sannussiya fostered a spiritual revival 
and educational and cultural enlightenment along native lines as counter 
agencies to occidental inroads. 

These and sundry other expedients and forces figured in a wave of 
nationalistic resentment which reached tidal proportions about the 


*L. Stoddard, The New World of Islam, London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., p. 64ff. 
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turn of the century and found expression in a movement known as 
Pan-Islamism. After World War I, Pan-Islamism was deeply affected 
by Western pressure and by the peace settlements. But, as Stoddard 
keenly observes, 

Pan-Islamism must not be considered as merely a defensive political reac- 
tion against external aggression. It springs primarily from that deep sentiment 
of unity which links Moslem to Moslem by bonds much stronger than those 
which unite the members of the Christian world. These bonds are not merely 
religious in the technical sense; they are social and cultural as well. Through- 
out the Moslem world, despite differences in local customs and regulations, 
the basic laws of family and social conduct are everywhere the same.® 
The universal character of Pan-Islamism is thus patent. To such an 
extent, therefore, Islam as an influence transcends the limits of a mere 
creed and nurtures and inspires a civilization all its own. And Pan- 
Islamism is but one of many significant protests by the international 
Moslem community against failure and refusal to recognize its sover- 
eignty. 

Pan-Islamism as a formal movement perhaps lost its cohesion and 
direction with the expulsion of the Sultan Abdul-Hamid. Wahabism as 
a militant, uncompromising reaction has continued only because it has 
tempered its tone. But the bloody agitations of Iraq, Iran, Syria, Egypt, 
Yemen, Afghanistan resulting in the overthrow of arbitrary mandatory, 
capitulatory, and protectoral rights of the West, plus the growing 
assertions of Arab Nationalism—these phenomena constitute a strong 
vote of confidence for Islamic culture as best suited in spirit and ethic 
to the needs of the Moslem community. 

Yet this is not to ignore the positive, lasting consequences of the 
meeting of East and West. Among the outstanding features of social 
change may be cited the progress of education, the improved status of 
women, the change from nomadism to sedentarism, industrialism, and 
the assimilation of a host of modern cultural techniques. Further, the 
remarkable increase of books, newspapers, and periodic literature, as 
well as of literary societies and intellectual organizations, and the ex- 
tensive academic exchange of professors and students among Arab 
countries bear witness to a great cultural renaissance to which the 
West has been no inconsiderable contributor. 


* Ibid., p. 76ff. 
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Finally, the Moslem community commends itself to us as an inter- 
national force of large proportions. It includes an expanding fraternity 
made up of the peoples of central and western Asia, of Arabia, Egypt, 
all of central and northern, as well as portions of eastern and western 
Africa; it has large groups of adherents in India, China, the Malay 
Archipelago; and there are important Moslem minorities in the Balk- 
ans, and small communities in Poland, Hungary, America, the Philip- 
pines, and the Far East.® 

Despite differences of race, color, and tongue, these people are pas- 
sionately devoted to fellow Moslems and to Islam. Indeed, since Islamic 
brotherhood is paramount, “a Moslem is at home everywhere in Moslem 
countries without change of personal, religious, or social status.” Of 
such an internationalism the West must take cognizance. And as to the 
potentialities for a religious and spiritual corrective of racism, the Mos- 
lem community presents a most pertinent and rewarding source of 
investigation. 


* For this statement of distribution I am indebted to Dr. Ali, op. cit., p. 36r. 











The Gospel Pattern in the Franciscan 


Concept of Community, 1209-1517 
ALCUIN F. SHIELDS, O.F.M. 


ESPITE THE vast amount of writing which concerns the life of 
Francis of Assisi and the history of his Order, little attempt has 
been made to trace the continuous development of the concept of the 
Franciscan community from its origin in the mind of the founder to its 
gradual realization as a worldwide network of federated communities 
of Friars in the Middle Ages. A concept of religious communal life, 
which had become extinct since the Apostolic age of the Catholic 
Church, was suddenly revived by Francis to effect most momentous 
changes in every phase of medieval life and thought. How did this 
concept of a new type of religious community arise in the mind of 
Francis? What was the evolution of structure and function of the new 
community? What were the patterns of its geographic expansion? What 
were the causes of the divisions which arose from time to time to 
threaten the unity and existence of the Order? The present paper seeks 
to investigate these important aspects of one of the major religious 
and social movements of medieval world history. 


I. THE FORMATION OF THE CONCEPT 


And, after the Lord gave me the care of the Friars, no one showed me 
what to do, but the Most High Himself made known to me that I ought to 
live according to the pattern of the holy Gospel." 


The gradual formation of the concept of the Franciscan community 
took place during the various stages of the experience of Francis’ con- 
version from secular to religious life. When we consider the total span 
of his life—he was born in Assisi in 1181, and died there in 1226—we 
see that it falls into two distinct periods: the first, his secular life (1181- 
1205) during which he was a merchant (until 1201), and then a soldier 
(1201-1205); and the second, his religious life during which he was a 
hermit (1205-1208), and then a friar (1208-1226). The period when 
Francis the soldier became Francis the hermit is, therefore, the period 


* Last Testament of Francis, 1223. 
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of his conversion. However, since grace always builds up human nature, 
let us first examine those factors in Francis’ secular career, as merchant 
and soldier, which contributed to the formation of Francis, the hermit 
and the friar. 


The Merchant 


When Francis was born in Assisi, in 1181, his father, Pietro Berna- 
done, a wealthy merchant of the town, was absent in France on busi- 
ness. Upon his return, he insisted that the boy be called Francis, and 
not John (his baptismal name) in honor of the Kingdom of France 
which he loved so ardently. With equal willfulness Pietro determined 
that his son should be prepared to follow in his footsteps and become a 
successful merchant. Francis, therefore, received an education and 
training which would be most useful in the pursuit of such a career. 
It is important for us to notice that he was thus cut off from contact 
with the University life of his day, and that as a result he escaped the 
influence of the rationalizing spirit which characterized the professional 
medieval theologian and canonist. While other young men of his age 
were engaged in the study of the seven liberal arts, and then, either the 
Decretals and Digests of the jurists, or the Sentences of Peter Lombard 
of the theologians, Francis was acquiring knowledge of the shortest 
and safest routes to the markets and fairs of the lands beyond his own. 
He was learning that the old Roman highways were the vital arteries of 
trade binding together in a huge network the cities of Christendom 
which had risen since, or survived from, the days of the Roman Empire. 
He became aware of the value of the trade and craft associations, and 
the part they played in guaranteeing the rights and privileges of the 
middle class against the encroachments of the upper classes. From such 
training Francis emerged with a set of interests which were character- 
istically practical, urban, and cosmopolitan. 

I have stressed these aspects of Francis’ early life rather than those 
pictured by the majority of his medieval biographers (and the modern 
school which stems from them) because I consider them more consistent 
with the dominant influence which Francis’ father exercised upon his 
son’s life, and because they have a causal relationship to developments 
in his later career, as founder of a great mendicant order, the dis- 
tinguishing marks of which were to be those of a practical, urban, and 
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cosmopolitan nature. Beneath the charming and colorful descriptions 
of Francis, the gay jongleur, lie the more solid and firm lines of the 
character formed by the willful father, who was determined that his 
son become a merchant. But war intervened, and Francis gave up his 
singing and his selling to become a soldier. 


The Soldier 


In 1201 war broke out between Assisi and Perugia. Francis took up 
arms for his city, but his fighting career was cut short when he fell 
captive to the Perugians. For a year he languished in prison, and he 
emerged from this experience poor in health and disillusioned in spirit. 
During this transition from merchant to soldier, Francis experienced 
a new set of interests, some of which were to influence his later develop- 
ment. As soldier, he learned the need of the total subordination of the 
individual to a cause and to a regular disciplined way of life. Gradually 
he began to distinguish among the causes for which men were fighting. 
Assisi against Perugia; papacy against empire; crusaders against the 
Saracens—such were the loyalties which divided men. He became rest- 
less in his search for a higher cause to which he could devote all his 
loyalty. The opportune moment seemed to have arrived, when in 1205 
he responded to an invitation to enlist in the services of the Duke of 
Apulia. While on his way south along the Flaminian way, he experi- 
enced the first of a series of supernatural occurrences, each of which 
was to mark a stage in his change from the secular to the religious life. 
In a dream he saw a fair and great palace, an array of implements of 
war marked with the Cross of Christ, and he asked, “To whom do all 
these belong?” He was answered, “To you and your soldiers.” When 
he awoke he was joyous and confident because of the good omen. But 
his joy and his journey were cut short when on the following night he 
heard the Voice again, saying, “Return home, for what you have seen 
means that which shall be accomplished spiritually, and is to be fulfilled 
in you not by human counsel, but by divine.”” Whereupon Francis re- 
turned to Assisi, confused and bewildered, and began to lead the life 
of a hermit while waiting for clarification of the cryptic command. 


The Hermit 


The year 1205 marks the turning point in Francis’ life and the be- 
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ginning of the formation of the concept of the Franciscan community. 
After the experience of the dream and the Voice he was plunged into a 
state of darkness of mind and impotency of will. The sequence of his 
eccentric acts of this period illustrates the spiritual conflict which was 
raging within him. His strange behavior infuriated his father and 
alienated him from his friends, but it also reveals his frantic quest for 
some indication of what he ought to do. Like the blinded Saul, he 
waited for the directions which were to transform all of his latent talents 
and energies into actions along lines indicated by divine counsel. In- 
stinctively he adopted the most primitive form of religious life, the 
contemplative life of the hermit. He withdrew from the companionship 
of men, and in the caves and solitary places about Assisi he pleaded 
with God to reveal to him His will.-After this period, which writers on 
mysticism have named “the purgative stage,” he received in a series 
of experiences the directive norms he was seeking. I have selected the 
two which taken together explain how the elements of the concept 
reached their first definite stage of formation in the mind of Francis. 
The first explicit direction toward the founding of the new com- 
munity came to Francis from the voice of the Crucifix in the chapel 
of San Damiano. The following account of this event is related by 
Saint Bonaventure in the second chapter of his biography of Francis: 


For on a certain day, when he had gone forth to pray in the fields, he was 
walking by the church of San Damiano, which from its exceeding age was 
falling into ruin, and, at the prompting of the Spirit, went within to pray. 
Prostrating himself before the picture of the Crucified, he was filled with 
the consolation of spirit as he prayed. . . . As he gazed upon the image of 
the Crucified, he heard the Voice from the Cross, which said three times: 
“Francis, go and repair my House, which as you see, is falling into ruins.” 


Saint Bonaventure adds that “Francis took the message literally at 
first, whereas the principal meaning was not the material building, but 
the whole spiritual edifice of the Church.” In summing up this signifi- 
cant moment in the life of Francis and the history of his Order, this 
biographer remarks: 


For at the bidding of divine Providence, by which the servant of Christ was 
guided in all things, he repaired three material churches before he instituted 
the Order to preach the Gospel; thus not only did he progress in order from 
objects perceived by his senses to ideas conceived in his mind, and from 
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small projects to greater, but he also prefigured in a mystic way by his 
material labors the work that was to be done thereafter. For like the material 
building, the Church under the guidance of this Saint, was to be renewed 
in a threefold way: according to the pattern given by him, and his rule, and 
the teaching of Christ. 


So far we have traced the stages in the development of the concept, 
and have seen how Francis was conditioned by a series of experiences 
to receive a final clarification of the commands of the Voice. Now let us 
consider the final phase. 

While attending Mass on the Feast of St. Mathias in the chapel of 
Our Lady near Assisi early in the year 1208, Francis listened to the 
passage in the New Testament? which describes the mode of life which 
Christ outlined for His Apostles in their missionary activities. In a 
flash he realized that this was not merely an account of something 
which had occurred twelve centuries before, but it was a directive norm 
of the way of life which he must adopt immediately. Upon hearing it 
he exclaimed, “This it is, for which I have been seeking.” And he 
committed the passage to memory. 

Let us now examine the passage from which the concept of the Fran- 
ciscan community was derived: 


Then having summoned His twelve disciples, 
He gave them power over unclean spirits, 
To cast them out, 
And to cure every kind of disease and infirmity. ... 
These twelve Jesus sent forth, 
Having instructed them thus: 
Do not go in the direction of the Gentiles, 
Nor enter the towns of Samaritans; 
But go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
And as you go, preach the message, 
“The kingdom of heaven is at hand!” 
Cure the sick, raise the dead, 
Cleanse the lepers, cast out devils. 
Freely you have received, freely give. 
Do not keep gold, or silver, or money in your girdles, 
No wallet for your journey, nor two tunics, 
Nor sandals, nor staff; 
For the laborer deserves his living. 


? Matthew 10:1-15. 
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And whatever town or village you enter, 
Inquire who in it is worthy; 
And stay there until you leave. 
Because Francis accepted this passage as a directive norm, I have 
italicized those words which were to determine the structure, function, 
and the pattern of expansion of the new “Apostolic” community. Now 
if we impose this Gospel pattern upon the successive character sketches 
of Francis, the merchant, the soldier, and the hermit, the composite 
resulting will give us a definitive description of Francis, the Friar. But 
the process of translating this concept into the actuality of the world- 
wide community concerns the second part of this paper. 


II. THE REALIZATION OF THE CONCEPT 


The rule and life of the Friars Minor is this, namely, to observe the holy 
Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ, by living in obedience, without property, 
and in chastity. Friar Francis promises obedience and reverence to the Lord 
Pope Honorius and to his successors canonically elected and to the Roman 
Church; and the other Friars are bound to obey Friar Francis and his suc- 
cessors.® 


On April 16, 1209, Francis and his companions received the oral 
approval of their rule from Pope Innocent III, and the new Order was 
juridically established. In this year the community consisted of Francis 
and his twelve companions, whose missionary activities were confined 
to a few hundred mile area in central Italy. Within a decade, the Friars 
numbered over five thousand, and the sphere of their activities had 
expanded to include France, Spain, and Germany. Within a century, 
their number increased to well over 50,000 members, and their Prov- 
inces were co-extensive with the boundaries of Christendom. Historians, 
both secular and religious, faced by the fact of the phenomenal de- 
velopment and expansion of the new Order, have compared it with the 
growth and expansion of early Christianity. The comparison is both 
accurate and useful. However, such a general comparison must rest 
upon a detailed verification of all of the factors which contributed to 
the process of development of the parallel movements, and this is 
beyond the scope of the present paper. But, as a step in this direction, 
I shall discuss the evolution of the community from the viewpoint of 


* Rule of Francis, 1223. 
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the influence of the Gospel pattern upon its structural and functional 
development, and its geographic expansion. 


The Primitive Form of the Community 


If we glance at an ecclesiastical map of medieval Christendom we 
shall see that the part of the world which was under the jurisdiction 
of the Pope was divided into administrative districts, the units of which 
were the archdiocese, the diocese, and the parish. The activities of the 
ordained ministers of each unit were limited, regionally and locally. 
Only the higher members of this hierarchical system participated in the 
universal concerns of the Church. Such a system was completely 
adapted to the imperial system of the Roman secular government. 

Again, if we glance at the map, this time looking for the great mon- 
asteries which were within this area, we shall see that they follow the 
expanding lines of the missionary activities of the Monks from the 
eighth century onward. But in time, this great movement underwent a 
process of crystallization, and the activities of the Monk, bound by his 
vow of stability, became completely localized. By their very nature, the 
great contemplative Orders tended to become rural and feudal com- 
munities. The lands, dwellings, and other possessions were held in 
common. In contrast to the active Parochial Priest in his parish, and 
the contemplative Monk in his rural monastery, the Mendicant Friar 
was a revolutionary innovation. Francis, by accepting the Gospel pat- 
tern, had formed a new type of religious community life—he had added 
the notes of mobility and universality to the concept. 

In its most primitive form the Franciscan community consisted of 
missionary bands of preachers, who possessed nothing, personally or 
in common, sent on planned campaigns to regions assigned to them by 
Francis in their annual general meetings. The smallest unit of this social 
organism was the missionary band, a superior and his subjects, 
who walked along the main highways of the ecclesiastical districts 
assigned to them, with stop-overs in the centers of population, the 
village, and more often, the large city. From their headquarters in 
Assisi the Friars made a series of these missionary tours along the 
strategically planned highways of the old Roman Empire. Their move- 
ments resemble in a most remarkable way those of the fur-traders in 
the pioneer periods of American history who followed the Indian trails 
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and opened the way for the timber and cattle men, and then the settler. 
In each period during which some new frontier was opened up by the 
Friars, this process was repeated. 

After this transient pioneer phase of development, we find that of 
settlement. Gradually the Friars acquired the use of fixed abodes in 
the cities along the routes of their assigned districts, and the process 
of settlement began. In the chronicles of the various regions we can 
trace the gradual expansion of the communities within the zones as- 
signed to them. Now such a territorial expansion demanded a corre- 
sponding development in the structure of the community. Groups of 
these dwellings of the Friars were united under the jurisdiction of a 
single superior. This federation was called a Province, and its superior, 
a Provincial Minister. 

With the geographic expansion and the structural development of 
the communities into a federation, there occurred a corresponding de- 
velopment in the differentiation of function within the unit. Less than 
forty years after the death of Francis, we find a highly developed 
Province containing various types of communities adapted to the needs 
of the whole unit and the locality in which it is situated. The well 
planned community contained a house for the training of the Novices, 
schools for the student and teaching members, and houses for those 
engaged in preaching and in the administration of the sacraments. 

Now the problem for the historian has been, and is, whether or not 
such a development is consistent with the concept in its original form. 
If we examine the passage, Matthew 10:1-15, closely, we shall see that 
it contains the notes of mobility and universality which are the factors 
responsible for the development and expansion of the community. How- 
ever, when the community reaches the settlement and federation phases 
of its growth it seems to come into conflict with the other essential 
note—absolute poverty. Francis had sufficient foresight to provide for 
such a problem. In the beginning of his rule he included the clause of 
obedience to “the Lord Pope Honorius and to his successors canoni- 
cally elected and to the Roman Church.” This was an innovation which 
transferred the ultimate judiciary power of the organization from the 
community to the Pope. Thus in addition to the legislative and executive 
powers held by the superiors of the community, there existed by the 
explicit intention of Francis the clause which added plasticity to the 
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concept of the community. In this manner ali of the essential features of 
the Gospel pattern of the original concept have been able to be retained. 


The Pattern of Geographic Expansion 


Of the greatest value to the historian is the fact that from the origin 
the community followed in its geographic expansion the Gospel pattern. 
Francis divided the world into zones of activity for his Friars. This 
division of Christendom, and beyond, into segments offers clearly de- 
fined geographic units, each of which has its own set of environmental 
influences, such as: climate, language, transportation, economics, and 
politics, which aid in explaining the development of the Order. 

Just as Christ had sent His Apostles to the ends of the earth to preach 
the Gospel, so Francis sent his Friars, who had vowed to live the life 
and perform the work of their Apostolic predecessors. From the very 
beginning Francis assigned the zones of apostolic activity. These zones 
were twelve at the death of Francis; six were situated on the Italian 
peninsula and south of the Alps; and four were north of the Alps; and 
two in the regions beyond the sea. These Provinces were: 


Cisaipine 
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Tuscany. The Marches of Ancona. Lombardy. Naples, Apulia. Calabria. 


Transalpine Transmarine 
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Spain. France. Provence. Germany. Dalmatia. Syria. 


Within each of these geographic units the gradual expansion, settle- 
ment, and federation of the communities may be traced. The process of 
settlement was in this manner. The Friars first obtained permission 
of the proper ecclesiastical authorities to preach within the limits of 
their jurisdiction; later dwellings were obtained, preferably within 
the city walls, and in cities and towns along the main travelled high- 
ways. A group of houses became federated into a Custody, a group of 
Custodies into a Province. The boundaries of a Province tended to 
follow the limits of the archdiocese of the region. Although the Friars 
were exempted from the jurisdiction of the diocesan authorities, never- 
theless, entrance into a diocese and permission to settle there depended 
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upon the will of the regional ecclesiastical prelate. This pattern of 
expansion becomes the guide, therefore, for the historian in tracing the 
regional growth of the community. 

The number of the Provinces was increased from twelve to thirty- 
four during the Generalship of Saint Bonaventure (1257-1274). Within 
the limits of the original twelve zones, subdivisions were made according 
to the population of the Friars and the size of the region. This division 
was maintained until 1517. On the eve of the Reformation there were 
twenty Cisalpine Provinces, and fourteen beyond the Alps. 

The popular names of the Friars differed according to these geo- 
graphic regions. In England we find three names used: Grey Friars, 
Friars Minor, and Minors. In Germany Baarfiissen was most common. 
In France Cordeliers was used, while in Italy they were called Frati. 


The Gospel Pattern and Unity 


The most difficult problem facing the historian of the Franciscan 
community is to discover the element of continuity in the governmental 
development of the Order. While Francis lived, his example and the 
written rule sufficed to preserve unity in the ever expanding community. 
After his death the problem of whether or not the rule was amendable 
arose in the Order. The problem of lex or rex which underlies medieval 
political theory appears likewise in the disputes of the Friars. During 
the generaliship of Elias of Cortona, the executive authority was put 
into the hands of the Minister General. Because of his abuse of power, 
it was transfered to the General Assembly of the Friars. This body was 
given the power to legislate constitutional amendments according to the 
needs of the whole community. In the disputes which followed over the 
legality of such procedure, parties arose within the Order. Those who 
wished to maintain the Rule in its more rigorous form were called the 
Spirituals; those who allowed expedient amendments according to the 
judgement of the Pope were called “the Community,” and later the 
Observants; and lastly those who desired drastic amendments to the 
Rule were called the Conventuals. The final settlement of all of these 
disputes rested, as Francis had intended, with the Pope. 

Much of the literature concerning the life of Francis and the history 
of the Order is colored by these partisan disputes. To the bewildered 
secular historian the history of the Franciscans appears as an unbroken 
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sequence of these party wars. However, when we consider all of the 
factors involved, we can discern an uninterrupted flow of Apostolic 
activity in the thousands of communities in every part of the medieval 
world. United in a common life by their vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience the Friars of the Middle Ages slowly, and almost impercept- 
ably, transformed the religious, intellectual, and social life of the vari- 
ous communities of the medieval world. Upon every phase of medieval 
life they have left their mark. Their history is an instance of the diffi- 
culty, but also of the possibility, of forming mankind into a cultural 
unity according to the Gospel pattern. 
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The Problem of Religious Community 


in Protestantism 
ALBERT C. OUTLER 


it Is significant that the most direct and radical onslaught of the 
early Luther against the Roman Catholic Church was entitled 
A Prelude on the Babylonian Captivity of the Church (1520).' A 
closer look at this phrase, “Babylonian Captivity,” shows that it refers, 
not just to the Avignon papacy or the Renaissance curia, but to the 
whole period of Roman hegemony in Western Christendom. Luther’s 
rather startling thesis is, quite simply, that the true church had been 
languishing, obscure and anonymous, in Babylonian exile (papal 
domination ) and that now he, Luther, and his associates are prophets of 
return to the true homeland which the exiles had forgotten. He attempts 
to show how the false walls of papal authority can be toppled and 
Christian men can proceed to the establishment of a religious com- 
munity of grace and faith, wherein the Word is purely preached and 
the sacraments validly administered. ; 

However distorted Luther’s judgment of the medieval church and 
medieval Christianity may have been, he was at one with his op- 
ponents in his concern for religious community. The point at issue 
was the valid form of Christian community and on this score, Luther 
felt constrained to reject the whole intervening historical development 
of cultus and theology and “return” to the Biblical core of the doctrine 
church, which he believed had long since been corrupted. Troeltsch 
is right when he says:? 


Luther had no desire to found a new Church; he simply wished to intro- 
duce an instauratio catholica; that is, to lead the One, Catholic, Apostolic 
Church, founded by Christ and endowed by Him with Ministry, Word and 
Sacrament, back to its purely spiritual activity of proclaiming the Word 
which creates faith. 


There was rather less of simple iconoclasm in the Reformation than 


* English translation by A. T. W. Steinhaeuser in Works of Martin Luther, Philadelphia, 
1915, Il, pp. 170-293. 

? Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teachings of the Christian Church, New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1931, p. 478. 
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the Roman authorities assumed and equally rather less novelty and 
innovation than many Protestants have wished to believe. The whole 
lot of the Reformers, from Hooker on the right, through Calvin and 
Luther in the center, to Simons and Grebel on the left, all believed 
in and were earnestly seeking after a close-knit and effectual “com- 
munity” of Christians which would exhibit both the form and power 
of the Body of Christ. The basic cleavages which sundered the Prot- 
estant movement did not arise from indifference to the problem of 
religious community. Rather, their intense concern for it brought 
into sharp relief the conflicts and contradictions in their respective 
versions of the nature, authority, structure, and ethos of the Christian 
church. This becomes clear enough if one analyzes briefly the con- 
ceptions of community in the four major types of classical Protestant- 
ism. 

For Luther, everything in the Christian life proceeds from the 
Word of God. This Word speaks most distinctively in the Scripture 
but the words of Scripture are not the Word. The message of this 
Word is God’s gracious, unmerited favor toward the man to whom 
the Word bespeaks this “good news.’ He who hears this reconciling 
Word is stirred to faith and gratitude; out from this inner spring 
flow all the works of love and mercy. From this it follows that the 
Lutheran community is conceived of essentially as a community of 
faith and grace. Authority, polity, and praxis are all derived from 
this spoken and speaking Word, which always preserves its character- 
istic features of spontaneity, concreteness, and personal imperative. 
For the Lutheran, therefore, there can be no external norms, codes, or 
patterns, which prescribe the polity of the church or its relation to 
society.* It goes without saying that this is not “rugged individualism” 
or an atomistic notion of community. The Lutheran emphasis upon 
“the priesthood of all believers” is a thoroughly socialized one, com- 
bining in high degree both the ideals of liberty and social responsibility. 
Such a spiritualized conception reflects a strong, though perhaps naive, 
confidence in the kind of homogeneity and symbiosis which can be 


* Cf. Reinhold Seeberg, Textbook of the History of Doctrines, Philadelphia: The United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1005, II, pp. 273-80, where all the relevant evidence is collected. 

*Cf. Ibid., pp. 289-06 for a similarly convenient summary of Luther’s teaching on 
the doctrine of the church. 
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expected in a social group where each member is supposed to be a 
faithful and glad hearer of God’s Word of love and grace. 

John Calvin had a more explicit notion as to what he was after. 
In respect of both cultus and polity, he was deliberately making a 
wider breach from Rome than Luther; his choice of the word /nstitu- 
tiones in the title of his masterpiece carries the nuance of a fresh begin- 
ning. The Calvinists’ search for authority does not try to penetrate 
beyond the words of Scripture; it comes to rest in them. They believed 
that the Bible, recovered from the distortions and corruptions of Roman 
interpretations of it, constituted an adequate and specific pattern by 
which the essential form of the Christian community might be estab- 
lished according to divine plan and instruction. God has a definite 
design for the form and ordering of His church and this design is 
set forth for is in Holy Scriptures.° The true church is, in effect, the 
invisible church, the communion of saints, the community of God’s 
elect. But the essential form of the true is always, in some measure, 
manifest in the visible church, that motley of elect and non-elect which 
may be associated together at any given moment in history. This 
invisible church, the true community of saints, may seem to decrease 
and disappear in times of apostasy and corruption.° Thus the historical 
continuity of the community is, at least theoretically, not a matter of 
prime importance. The essential form of the community can be re- 
covered at any time directly from Scripture, without necessary con- 
nection with the intervening tradition. For example, on Calvinist terms, 
a group of people previously unrelated to the ongoing, empirical 
Christian movement would be able to initiate a valid congregation of 
the Christian religion by means of reference to the Bible alone. This 
form of Protestantism, quite unlike Lutheranism, does not regard these 
questions of polity and social action lightly. Deviations from that 
polity, explicitly set forth in the infallible Scripture, are serious de- 
fections from the Christian faith itself. Thus, the struggle of the English 
Puritans against prelacy and vestments in the 17th century was, at 
bottom, a theological issue. By the same token, the moral and spiritual 
transformation of human society is a responsibility of the church and 
is to be accomplished by the commands laid down in the Bible. This 


° Institutes of the Christian Religion, IV, iii and iv. 
*Cf. ibid., IV, ii. 
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is the characteristic feature of Calvinistic doctrines of theocracy. The 
Scriptural revelation consists of both Law and Gospel. The Gospel 
applies only to the elect but the Law is a “natural” and universal moral 
obligation which properly may be imposed by the elect upon all mem- 
bers of the community.” We may summarize this general viewpoint by 
saying the Calvinist conception of religious community is one of com- 
mand and obligation. For its members, there is a minimum of private 
introspection and a maximum of eager, disciplined, communal activity 
in the service of righteousness and the glory of God. 

The Anglican version of the doctrine of religious community re- 
mained much closer to medieval and patristic notions. Here the prime 
datum is a visible community with a known history, continuing in time 
in variable and uneasy tension between itself and “the world.” The 
purely spiritual community of the Lutheran ideal and the theocratic 
community of the Puritans both seemed abstract and arbitrary to the 
English churchmen, who were deeply involved in a struggle for a valid 
historical continuity in their faith and for integrity in their national 
life. For the first century of the English reformation, there was 
considerable vacillation between Erastianism and separatism, but in 
Richard Hooker and the Caroline divines there finally emerged a fairly 
stable conception of the nature of the church and the relation of church 
and state. Both church and state are subordinate to the crown, which 
is the unitive symbol of national sovereignty. The authority of the 
crown is derived ultimately from God, intermediately from the com- 
monwealth. God is over the crown; the crown is over both church and 
state equally. The state is the commonwealth doing its political busi- 
ness; the church is the commonwealth performing its spiritual service. 
It is obvious that any such doctrine as this carries with it an implicit 
threat of secularism. But always and equally, the Anglican theory of 
the church has carried the promise and hope of a comprehensive and 
communal national life. The church is never an imperium in imperio, 
but it is likewise never (in theory at least) a department of state. Its 
ideal is that the entire gamut of social life is to be organized by both 


" Institutes, TV, xx. 

* Cf. Richard Hooker, Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, London: Oxford University 
Press, 1907, Preface viii, l-ix, 4; see also VIII, ii-iv. This whole work is fundamental to 
the understanding of the Anglican conception of religious community. It is all here in 
Hooker and has never since been essentially altered. 
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political and religious impulses, rooted in a common unity of faith and 
a common moral influence. Summarizing it in a phrase, we might call 
the Anglican conception of religious community one of mace and mitre. 

The most rigorous notion of religious community in the Reformation 
is to be found amongst the Radical Protestants, whom Bainton has 
aptly characterized as “the left wing of the Reformation.””® This move- 
ment included those groups, dissatisfied and impatient with the partial 
reforms of worship and fellowship as they found them in the New 
Testament. Their chief concern was for a community of actual saints, 
living together in a very high degree of mutuality, in purity of faith 
and holiness of life. They formed religious fraternities, intent upon 
their own piety, convinced that the boundaries of the religious com- 
munity ought not to be expanded further or faster than the norm of 
holiness allowed. The church lives in the world but is not of the world, 
and has little or no responsibility for the world. Given a bare minimum 
of political toleration, the church, as the radical community conceives 
it, may exist in relative isolation from the larger society. It is well to 
note, however, that such a notion implicitly assumes that there is a 
relatively stable and orderly political community within which the 
radical group is to exist, since in case of anarchy and lawlessness the 
religious community is itself at the mercy of chaos. The Roman Empire 
had afforded such a framework for the patristic Christian communities 
and the relatively civilized political communities of medieval Europe 
had similarly “sustained” the sectarian groups which sought to detach 
themselves from the Roman Catholic church and to be equally inde- 
pendent of the state. Even the radicals do not evade the problem of the 
church and the world by denying that there is one, or by offering the 
over-simple solution of separation between them. 

For all this, it is a fact that amongst the Radical Protestants there 
arose religious communities exhibiting an extraordinary degree of 
mutuality, intimacy, and “consciousness of kind” within their close- 
knit fellowships. Their survival in the face of ferocious and persistent 
persecution is proof of the tenacity with which the radical community 


*Cf. Paul Elmer More and Frank L. Cross, Anglicanism, Milwaukee: Morehouse-Gor- 
ham Co., 1935, II and XVII for selected passages from representative Anglican authors on 
“The Church” and “King and State.” 

” Roland H. Bainton, “The Left Wing of the Reformation” in The Journal of Religion, 
XXI (1941), 2, pp. 124-34; an excellent summary. 
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clings to its cherished treasures. Their ideal for a religious community 
is for nothing else than a community of saints. Interestingly enough, the 
Radical Protestants had their revenge for the shameful treatment they 
endured; revenge in perhaps the only form they would have wanted it. 
As the centuries passed and the development of the modern spirit by- 
passed and isolated many of the salients of classical Protestantism, the 
democratic, moralistic, and humanitarian notions of the radicals became 
infused into the blood-stream of modern Protestantism. They have been 
more influential than is commonly thought in determining the com- 
munal ideas implicit in the 19th century ideal of progress and the 2oth 
century ideal of “the social gospel’ and democracy. 

We have discovered four main conceptions of religious community 
in historical Protestantism, corresponding to its four main types. There 
is the Lutheran community of faith and grace; the Calvinist community 
of command and obligation; the Anglican community of the mace and 
the mitre; and the Anabaptist community of saints. The most obvious 
and most important conclusion to be drawn from this survey is there 
has not been any such thing as the Protestant conception of religious 
community. The serious lesions in the body of Protestantism are not 
mere accidents of history or the bitter fruits of perversity. They spring 
from the fact that, among the basic and common “dogmas” of Protes- 
tantism, there has never been one concerning the nature and functions 
of the Christian church. It is true that there has always been a unitive 
ideal in Protestant thought. But an ideal is not always a working 
principle and the Protestants failed to make this one work. What is 
even worse, the failure of the ideal of unity has not, until lately, occa- 
sioned much profound contrition amongst us. 

This tragic discrepancy between the ideal of community and the fact 
of disunity constitutes a real dilemma for modern Protestantism. The 
dilemma is further complicated by four centuries of epochal change 
in politics, society, and the history of ideas. The development of science, 
technology, and general education has produced massive new unities 
in the political, economic, and social milieux of modern man; there is an 
ominous practical unity amongst the modern enemies of authentic 


™ Cf. John T. McNeill, Unitive Protestantism, Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1930. Mc- 
Neill makes his case that the problem of unity was of grave concern to the Reformers. But 
little ever came of their yearnings, partly because after they had razed the Catholic 
doctrine of the church, they could not agree upon a common design for a temple to be 
built in its place. 
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Christianity. And still the Protestant churches remain divided, groping, 
and relatively impotent in a culture that calls for a common faith and 
a common cause amongst those who call and profess themselves Chris- 
tian. The reasons for this are many and complicated and there is no 
panacea for our ills, not even unity. But, from the point of view of 
our present inquiry, there appear at least three anomalies which con- 
tinue to aggravate our dilemma. 

The first anomaly is what we may call “the two-storied theory” of 
the church, the familiar and cherished distinction between the visible 
and the invisible churches. Adumbrated in the Defensor Pacis of 
Marsiglio of Padua, taken up by Wyclif and Huss, this idea became a 
favorite one with the Reformers, especially Luther and Calvin. The 
notion is that the true church, which possesses the marks of unity, 
catholicity, and mutuality, is a “spiritual community,” known to God 
alone. Luther and Calvin interpret the Apostles’ Creed to mean that 
the holy catholic church is the communion of saints. They deny that the 
two phrases might refer to separate aspects of the Christian com- 
munity’s existence. The only necessary visible signs of this spiritual 
community are the Word purely preached and the Sacraments duly 
administered. The temporal, or “visible” church, on the other hand, 
is a mixed company; it is “human, all-too-human”’; its defects are due 
to the mundane character which it bears. With a theory like this, the 
Protestants were able to deny Rome’s claim to be the true church. And 
yet, although it enshrines an important truth, there are real difficulties 
in this view, just as there are in any theory which drives a wedge 
between the empiric and the essential, and exalts one at the expense of 
the other. Either the empiric, visible church is, in some real measure, 
the exemplification of the essential, invisible Body of Christ or else the 
two are related as shadow and substance. If the relation is real, the 
definition of the one (“One, Holy Catholic, and Apostolic”) must be 
the essential definition of the other (the “accidents,” of course, may 
vary). If the relation be that of shadow and substance, then the real 
problem of the defects and disunity of the visible churches disappears. 
This two-storied theory has donz much mischief in its time just because 
it evades the problems of the visible church, tends to dull the sense of 
the sinfulness of schism, and gives license to “the rage of the theolo- 
gians.” 

The ideal of a spiritual church is related to the extreme emphasis 
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which the Reformers placed upon the Bible as the sole and sufficient 
authority. They were fascinated by a theological ideal (the true church 
in heaven) and disgusted with a historical reality (the decadent and 
corrupt Roman church of the rs5th century). But, in rejecting the 
authority of Rome, they had to find another and equally concrete 
alternative; the only one available was the Bible. For purposes of 
contemplation an ideal serves well enough but decisions and acts require 
an empiric fulcrum. The spiritual church was the Protestant ideal; the 
Bible became their practical fulcrum. But, once taken as an infallible 
norm, the Bible itself can be interpreted as a system of abstract truth. 
The Protestant “scholastics” of the 17th century did just that. The 
result was a rigid and rather unadaptive orthodoxy,” from which the 
cause of Christian unity could expect little actual support. 

Another fruitful source of anomaly and confusion for Protestant 
thought about the nature of its religious community is the conflict be- 
tween the ideals of the comprehensive fellowship of grace and the 
exclusive fellowship of holiness. This is the familiar distinction between 
“sect-type” and “church-type” of religious community.’* Before the 
Reformation, the Christian community had sought to achieve a synthe- 
sis between the call to holiness (“Come ye out from among them and 
be ye separate”) and the ideal of comprehensiveness (“Let the tares 
grow with the wheat until the harvest”). This they did with their doc- 
trines of relative Natural Law and of the degrees of grace and virtue. 
Within the comprehensive fellowship of the church, they preserved the 
ideal of holiness through the agency of the monastic orders. Protestant- 
ism, on the other hand, has been in the confusing position of clinging 
to the ideal of catholicity while it actually exists in schism and internal 
secession. In order to maintain or recover the ideal of holiness, the 
ideal of catholicity has had to be denied; this can be seen in the con- 
stant exfoliation of “sects” on the fringes of the “churches.” In America 


™ Cf. C. C. Morrison, What is Christianity, Chicago: Willett, Clark, and Co., 1940, 
chaps. vii-ix. One need not accept the whole thesis of this provocative book to recognize 
the cogency of his criticism of the Protestant tendency toward “ideology.” 

* Cf. Troeltsch, op. cit., pp. 331-43, for a brilliant summary which has become a classic 
statement of the problem especially with reference to the medieval period. But see also 
Liston Pope, Millhands and Preachers, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. In his 
study of the problem in the American scene, Pope has been able to extend and modify 
Troeltsch’s criteria and to throw new light on dynamic interrelations of sect-type and 
church-type. 
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especially this strange conflict has gone on over a long period of time. 
All of us know how these “sects” spring up in protest against the 
“worldliness” of the “churches,” and then enter upon an evolution of 
their own whereby the new sect starts on the road toward becoming 
a church. Many of our present divisions are the result of this process 
and it constitutes one of the major difficulties in the problem of reunion. 

A third type of difficulty arises from what may be called “the branch- 
theory of the church.”’* This was the darling of the 19th century lib- 
erals and still is probably the dominant view in modern Protestantism. 
It affirms that any and all groups who claim the title Christian are, 
ipso facto, branches of the universal church, even though they differ 
fundamentally in faith, order, and ethos. The chief virtue of this idea 
is that it makes for religious tolerance. Christian groups may have 
different names, denominations, but they are united in their ultimate 
goals. There are obvious merits in such a conception of religious com- 
munity, but it has three grave defects not commonly recognized by its 
advocates. The first, as Visser ’t Hooft has phrased it, “is that it isolates 
the question of unity from the question of truth.” It allows not only 
for differences but for contradictions. A second difficulty is that there 
is, in fact, no over-arching unity which includes the various denomina- 
tions, save of course, the heavenly community. Therefore, even if we 
admit that no single denomination is an ultimate, there is actually 
nothing else more ultimate in our practical experience of religious fel- 
lowship. This is one reason why religious education, with its admirable 
de-emphasis of denominationalism, has nevertheless found it difficult 
to establish any satisfactory alternative; it has tended either to serve 
the cause of the denomination or to sponsor a vague and rootless sort 
of corporate Christian experience. A third danger of denominationalism 
is that it fosters what Tillich has taught us to call the daemonic ten- 
dency in our church relations. Even if one admits that his denomination 
is only a partial good, in practice it often becomes the good which he 
will serve. Examples of this can be seen in our liturgies for the admis- 
sion of new members to our various denominations, or in the way in 


“Cf. Visser ’t Hooft and Oldham, The Church and its Function in Society, London: 
Oxford University Press, 1937, pp. 92ff. This whole book is a valuable contribution to 
our problem, as are the other volumes in this series of studies for the Oxford Conference 
on Church, Community, and State. 
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which loyalty to a denomination overshadows the higher loyalty to the 
Body of Christ. Richard Niebuhr has passed a valid judgment on most 
of us:”° 

Denominationalism in the Christian church is . . . an unacknowledged 
hypocrisy. It is a compromise, made far too lightly, between Christianity and 


the world. . . . The division of the churches closely follows the division of 
men into the castes of national, racial, and economic groups. 


This has been and remains a real scandal in Protestantism. 

Despite the tremendous issues confronting Christianity in and be- 
yond this war, there is no more important question facing non-Roman 
Christians than this problem of religious community. We are called, 
by the Gospel and the times, to the achievement of a broad and deep 
mutuality that is more substantial than the vague wish-to-unity. The 
“sects” do succeed in promoting religious fellowship within rather 
narrow limits; the larger Protestant “churches” have not done so well. 
Between the denominations, and especially between the sect-types and 
the church-types, the walls of partition are still thick and strong. 

And yet we cannot fail to see that a mere “spiritual sense of com- 
munity,” derived from common abstraction, is simply not enough. The 
modern competitors of Christianity know better than we the strength 
of a sense of community that is rooted in the soil of common life and 
common means as well as common ends. What, then, is the future of 
the Protestant religious community? It would be impertinent for a 
historian to pretend to prophesy. He can venture the judgment, how- 
ever, that the future is dark or bright almost in direct proportion to 
our ability to solve this problem of Christian unity. Our Lord’s prayer 
for His sheep was not that they should all be of one breed, but of one 
fold. 

There are hopeful portents. In our own generation, a great ecumeni- 
cal movement has begun to gain momentum and to enlist leaders in all 
branches of non-Roman Christianity for a common Christian front. 
This is one of the great spiritual facts of our time. It is the growing 
edge of the contemporary church. The spiritual and ethical possibilities 


*H. Richard Niebuhr, The Social Sources of Denominationalism, New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1929, p. 6. Although this book has been criticized on many points of its 
sociological analysis, its ethical insights make it one of the most important studies in our 
problem of religious community. 
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of this new development in the ongoing life of the Christian community 
are incalculable. It may take a long time to come to harvest, but there 
are many wise and prophetic minds convinced that it may do for our 
time what the Catholic church did for the Middle Ages: hold aloft and 
at least partially implement the vision of a world Christian society. 

But these adventurous beginnings will run aground in the shoal 
waters of pious hopes unless the generality of Protestants do our proper 
acts of penance for our sins of disunity and commit ourselves to the 
crusade for an actual Christian community that includes and yet trans- 
cends all races and classes and conditions of men. How else can we 
affirm our faith in one, holy, catholic and apostolic church? 

John Calvin saw the task of the Protestant community, even though 
his contribution to it was limited by his times and his ideology. He 
still speaks to us as he did to his contemporaries when, at the close of 
his critique of the Acts of the Council of Trent, he laid upon them this 
charge: 

Therefore, since the churches are scattered . . . , as to what concerns the 
universal body of the Church, we commend it to the Lord’s care. Let us not 
meanwhile be indolent or careless; let us each do his utmost; let us all 
contribute whatever we possess of counsel, of zeal and of talent to the task 
of rebuilding the ruins of the Church. 








Unifying Disciplines for the Religious 


Community 


TERESINA ROWELL 


AN INTENTIONAL community is, as was once said of Boston, primarily 
a state of mind. It is actually constituted by and consists of a cer- 
tain state of consciousness, a set of shared symbols and attitudes and 
aims. The primary and central importance of this state of mind is evi- 
denced by the rapidity with which economic sharing is given up in a group 
which has lost its inner unity of purpose. The “battle of community” 
is fought out in the minds and wills of its members. This does not mean 
that pooling of income and sharing of labor are unimportant: there 
can be no full community without them, but they are the fruits rather 
than the prerequisites of more inward community of interest. The 
repeated experience of groups which have tried to live together and 
failed, proves that there is no magic in simply increasing the number 
of bodies which cook, eat, and wash under the same roof. Indeed, the 
high mortality rate of would-be “co-operative houses” suggests that 
close living tends to intensify rather than to ease the tensions which 
characterize normal human relationships, unless lubricated either by 
natural or by supernatural love! 

In communal movements of the past, unity of spirit has usually 
been largely an unsought result of the common experience which 
brought the members together in the first place. It is too often forgotten 
in discussions of “community” that all the original members of most 
of the long-lasting brotherhood-groups of both Christian and non- 
Christian history came together not primarily in order to establish a 
religious community, but because they had found a new spirit and 
pattern of life through the living example of a saint or saviour, had 
broken from their old way of living and, in the very exuberance of 
their spontaneous sense of unity with others who had gone through the 
same change, found it natural to share all things with each other. The 
core of religious community lies in this shared experience, an experience 
which changes the values and the actual wants of those to whom it 
happens. They no longer desire fine clothes or worldly careers, for 
they have glimpsed something better in the life and spirit of Siddhartha 
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or Francis or Tenko San.’ The shells of the ego are loosened; insecurity 
and fear, and the possessiveness and pride by which the lonely ego 
protects itself, naturally melt away; there is no more need or desire 
to hang on to “one’s own” things. The sense of identification has 
become stronger than the sense of fear. Thus the changed person is 
almost automatically brought into a new relationship with his fellows, 
whether or not he has ever heard of “community.” The early Friends 
experienced this uniting aspect of religious conversion, although they 
did not live in communal groups: they spoke of becoming “cemented 
. . . aS to the Lord, so to one another.” Where there have been many 
separate wills pulling in different directions, one will now polarizes all 
the members. Thus we read that the early Buddhist brothers when 
asked by their Lord whether they all lived together in “concord and 
amity, without quarrels, in harmony and unison, viewing one another 
with eyes of affection” answered: 


Yes, sir... . We have more than one body but only one will, methinks. 
My yearning—and indeed my practice, too—is to surrender my own will and 
to live according to the will of my reverend associates, I feel, sir, that it is a 
great thing for me, a very great thing, to have such fellows in the higher life. 
I minister to my two reverend associates—both openly and in secret—with 
acts of love, with words of love, and with thoughts of love.? 


But the human will is obdurate and does not always stay changed. 
The several wills which have beeen polarized can also fall apart. Here 
lies the central problem for religious community: how can the original 
re-direction of will, of aim, of consciousness, be kept alive? How can 
the re-emergence of self-will and divisiveness be prevented, or dealt 
with if it arises? What are some of the specific disciplines by which 
religious communities have kept the several human wills of their 
members polarized in the same direction, or by which they have pulled 
them back together when they began to fall apart? How have they 
kept alive that common state of consciousness which is the essence 
of community? 


*Nishida Tenko, founder of the Itto-en brotherhood in Japan, a communal lay-order 
dedicated to poverty and the performing of menial service in a spirit of penitence, aiming 
at the uprooting of violence between classes and nations. 

* Further Dialogues of the Buddha, translated by Lord Chalmers, London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1926, Vol. I, p. 149. 
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I 


The first indispensable kind of discipline consists in frequent and 
repeated reminders of the idea or aim of the community. The vision, 
or dream, or symbol, which first brought the members together must 
be kept in their minds not only once a week or even once a day, but 
continually, so that while ploughing and planting, cooking and scrub- 
bing, they can never forget that they are not laboring for bread alone. 
This is one of the chief functions of a corporate liturgy: to provide 
a reminder, a renewal of vows, a regularly repeated re-dedication to 
certain common goals. The orthodox Jewish liturgy provides a striking 
illustration of how the cycle of the year, the life-crises of the individual, 
and the celebration of history can all be used to remind the community 
of the dream to which it owes its existence and continuity. Every 
Sabbath becomes an occasion for remembering God’s covenant and 
promise to the Hebrew people; each Passover, Purim, and Hanukkah 
re-enacts the marvel of Jewish survival over oppressicn. Each Bar 
Mitzva serves as a reminder, not only to the youth first entering into 
official membership in the adult community, but to all who witness 
the occasion, of the blessings and responsibilities which that member- 
ship entails. Even the cycle of an ordinary day is filled with reminders: 
each dusk and dawn the pious Jew blesses the Eternal for the ever- 
new miracle of darkness and light. It is impossible to measure the 
richness of association which is built up by thus tying together the 
recurrent rhythms of nature with the history and ideals of the 
community. In the life of the Christian fellowship the frequent re- 
enactment of the Lord’s Supper has served as a recurrent reminder 
of the community’s origin and purpose, renewing the sense of member- 
ship in one Body. The Eucharist is preeminently a community experi- 
ence, and it is only as small groups of Christians return to the shared 
life of the apostolic church that they rediscover its meaning and vital 
function. This has been the experience of the group of artisans and 
clergymen who work together on the Island of Iona to rebuild the 
Abbey of St. Columba and to rebuild real community within the 
church. Their discipline includes a rule of personal expenditure limiting 
them to the “national average.” Dr. Macleod, the founder, reports 
their discovery as follows: 
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Replacing a previously unrelated morning and evening service we sought 
to achieve a greater integration not only between the two, but between our 
worship and our work. The theory was to place the whole day’s work within 
the span of completed worship. The omission from morning worship of a 
Benediction conveyed the intention that worship had not ceased with the act 
of praise, but now flowed over into the consecrated work of the day. The 
evening session of praise completed our dual offering of work and worship. . . . 
Each party arrived a series of atomic individuals, but as the week wore on a 
real relationship was established between work and worship. A warming 
Fellowship took hold on all, finding its natural climax in the simple celebra- 
tion of the Sacrament of Holy Communion on the Sunday morning. 

At last we began to glimmer what the Sacrament must have meant to the 
early church, Privileged ourselves to be an integrated community, to be seated 
round the Table of the Lord—as for a week we had been partaking of common 
meals together—was to discover a social implication in the Feast that is 
frankly denied to the majority of Christians today. It was not that the Feast 
in the Abbey became indistinguishable from the meal in the common room. 
It was that, in the Abbey, the Eternal Bread that is Christ was felt to be 
nourishment not for disintegrated and insulated souls . . . but nourishment 
for our corporate living here and now; the elemental answer to a world at war 
because it knows not how to share its bread, and, as such, the foretaste of 
the Final Kingdom. Conversely, the meals in the common room, in their gay 
naturalness, were not the expression of our “secular” good fellowship, but an 
experience of solidarity that had its foundations beyond this passing world 
altogether . . . a glimpse of what ordinary life can be like when shot through 
with the Divine.* 

This kind of carry-over from worship into everyday work is a 
reflection of the soundness of a community’s whole life, of the reality 
of its sharing in both the inner and the outer spheres; it cannot be 
arbitrarily induced by certain prescribed disciplines alone. But some 
“successful” communities have found ways in which to foster it, ways 
in which to avoid becoming “bogged down” in hum-drum mechanical 
details and forgetting the sacramental relationship between the particu- 
lar task and the life and purpose of the community as a whole. Some 
of the most effective ways are first, the use of corporate silence; 
second, the use of music; third, the training of individual members 
in mystical concentration; and fourth, the power of example, made 
real through art or through the practice of the living leaders of the 
community. 


*“The Coracle,” quoted in The Community Broadsheet (Summer-Autumn, 1941). 
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One of the most powerful unifiers of a group which is spiritually 
ready for it, is corporate silence over a span of several days, patterned 
into a rhythm of common work, devotional reading, and worship 
together at regular intervals. Those who have participated in silent 
Retreats or who participated in the weekly Day of Silence at Pendle 
Hill in the summer session of 1943 will bear witness to the unprece- 
dented sense of unity which ties together those who have shared such 
a silence, continuing to unite them even after they have scattered. 

Though music may seem far removed from silence, it performs much 
the same function in corporate religious life. The Benedictines encour- 
age hymn-singing by the working brothers as they carry on their daily 
labors together. John Humphrey Noyes used to put “swing” into 
farm work in the Oneida Community by having the band play as the 
members marched out into the fields together. And in some left-wing 
communal groups, the daily dishwashing and other common tasks are 
given meaning as well as rhythm by group singing of labor and radical 
songs. In this way even secular groups can achieve, at least at a certain 
level, awareness of the relationship between the immediate job and 
the long-range aims of the community. But it is doubtful whether 
prophetic social movements which are living and working primarily 
in the realm of time and history can ever realize the special kind of 
awareness of eternity which may penetrate the most routine sort of 
work in a brotherhood group which is oriented beyond time. This 
kind of awareness is cultivated in Itto-en by training the members to 
“drop ambition,” “empty the mind,” etc.,—paradoxical ways by which 
the novice learns to let go of his harassed nervous anxiety concerning 
the future and to concentrate his whole attention on God now, as he 
cleans down the stairs. 

Tenko San advises his disciples thus: 

People generally practice “Retreat” in some mountain temple . . . when 
they ardently desire to hear the will of “The Light,” God, without being 
distracted by worldly thoughts. . . . But I would rather do it on the roadway, 
because I wish to be in touch with “The Light” just as I am, encumbered 
with various problems of the present world. For our life will not allow us 
to confine ourselves for prayers in some secluded holy place, leaving our own 
responsibilities and burdens in others’ hands. 

Though my face seems to be turned toward “The Light,” my daily work 
is not forgotten. My “Retreat” is not static but dynamic, not negative but 
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positive. It only means being precipitately single-minded in practicing 
takuhatsu (voluntary labor or free service). This should be the retirement 
on the road, in which one should never worry about tomorrow, but should 
just offer oneself up in takuhatsu, offer one’s “present,” with singleness of heart 
. . . Just as one is, just as one is doing one’s takuhatsu at this very moment, 
whole-heartedly, gladly. . . . This life consists in offering our whole lives 
entirely.* 

One may detect here a fusion of the “Eternal Now” of all mystics 
of every age and nation with the trustful poverty of Jesus and Tolstoi, 
plus a flavour of the old Zen Buddhist sudden awakening, after pro- 
longed silence and meditation, to the miracle of the commonplace: 


How wonderful and how miraculous this— 
I draw water! I carry fuel! 


The sacramental meaning of work is less likely to be forgotten 
in a community if these inward disciplines are supplemented by the 
somewhat warmer and more human help afforded by the example of 
the saints, both living and dead. The walls of the Catholic Worker 
headquarters on Mott Street are enlivened by frescoes of Saint Francis 
sweeping a church, “Our Lady of Homework” scrubbing a floor with 
a halo ’round her head, St. Teresa deep in a tub of laundry suds or 
peeling potatoes, etc. At Pendle Hill and at most Friends’ work-camps 
the zeal of the directors in dishwashing, bed-making, etc., helps to 
convince new-comers that the dignity of labor is no mere theory in 
this community. 


II 


When awareness of the relationship of the particular task to the 
whole is fresh and living, further special disciplines will probably be 
unnecessary. The unity of the group will be so strong that members 
will not tend to fall back into private and particular desires. But when 
this becomes weakened, when the almost magical spell that can unite 
a religious community in a common pattern and rhythm begins to 
disintegrate, then individuals begin to think about their private wants: 
—such as “the book I wanted to write,” “the guests I wanted to have,” 
“the privacy I need,” “some time to myself for my own purposes,” 


‘Nishida Tenko, Why I Practice “Roadside Retreat.” Translated by Fusao Shibuya, 
in Hikari (Light)—the Itto-en magazine, Edition No. 232-3 (June, 1940). 
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etc. It is at this point that some deliberate discipline of desires becomes 
necessary. It is in resisting such outcroppings of the ego, disastrous to 
community life, that the classical monastic insistence upon obedience 
and poverty becomes functional and even indispensable. It may sur- 
prise some western advocates of “social action” and of the importance 
of social organization to discover that it is precisely the most inward 
and apparently otherworldly emphasis which is most essential to the 
smooth and harmonious working of community life!° But it is not 
strange that there should be less friction in a group if all the members 
are striving to renounce their own desires than if they are trying to 
satisfy them. Disciples who are trained, as part of their path to saint- 
hood, to combat every personal taste and whim, however innocent 
in itself, will be easy to live with, and slow to try to impose their 
individual preferences on the rest of the group. Thus no issue is raised; 
variant desires are prevented, through “mortification,” from becoming 
occasions of conflict and division. 

The mediaeval connotations of “poverty” and “obedience” have 
perhaps blinded us to their ageless psychological and spiritual relevance 
as disciplines. No matter how far from poverty the group may be 
in its comfort, or how far from authoritarianism in its attempt to 
practice democratic sharing of decisions, some discipline of possessive- 
ness and of self-will is still indispensable if diverse human individuals are 
to live together in even partial harmony. The very conditions under 
which most intentional groups must live today, impose disciplines 
remarkably similar to the classical monastic three. In Civilian Public 
Service Camps, pacifist farm co-operatives and urban centers alike 
there is abundant opportunity for all the “mortification” most modern 
disciples can bear! Occasions to refrain from the expression of one’s 
own preference and to accept gracefully that of others occur almost 
hourly if not more often—a discipline of self-will functionally parallel 
to monastic obedience. Privacy, independence, one’s own time as well 
as one’s own money must be pooled and no longer considered one’s 
own. It may be more difficult to submit to the decisions of a modern 
group business meeting than to the authority of a Spiritual Director 
or Abbot, partly because it is harder to be sure they are right, and 


*It is illuminating to re-read The Imitation of Christ from this point of view, especially 
the chapter “On Life in a Religious Community.” 
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partly because the necessity for renunciation has not been emphasized 
in the West today as one of the prerequisites of community life. In 
oriental, as in mediaeval brotherhoods, all attachment,’ all tendencies 
to pride, to personal ambition, are ruthlessly rooted out with the aid 
of the Spiritual Director. That such uprooting has not become out of 
date is suggested by testimony like the following from a participant 
in one of the British pacifist communities: 


We have tried to work on “good will,” on a sharing of our work, our re- 
sources, our interests and our leisure. . . . Then, when we tried to live in 
community with others as brothers we discovered that we really had no 
intention of forsaking all to follow this light, and so some of us tried to subdue 
our own self-assertiveness in an isolated personal way . . . or we proceeded 
to contract out of the group because it failed to fall in with our own personal 
desires. 

We had to face the fact that we had never been prepared to put Love and 
Brotherhood first. Most of us were trying to hang on to something or some- 
one—our own personal attachments were put first—in effect emphasizing 
the fact that in reality we had no conviction whatever as to the rightness of 
community, nor any trust in each other to seek the right way for all in true 
brotherhood. . . . We who believed we were ready to say no to the wrongs 
in the world, have in one way or another fallen away from our first positive 
convictions and have compromised with life in order to hold on to our own 
particular possession. It may have been property, the right to decide for one- 
self what was needed or desirable, one’s own personal opinion of right or 
wrong, one’s own intellectual conceptions, of whatever subject to which one 
was attached, one’s own particular friendships and attachments. . . . 

If we would find, we must be prepared to lose everything and then in the 
single-minded search we shall find a pearl of great price. Then does life 
become a joy in sharing. The entire life can then be offered up in service to 
this all-pervading spirit and one begins to see what Community really means. 
It will demand everything and all one’s life. If any possession or possessive- 
ness is not renounced, be it the modern God of intellectualism, of material 
comfort, of personal pride, or “rights” of any kind, then clarity of spirit 
and purpose will vanish and those awful torments of seeing two or more 


*In Itto-en the temptation to call anything—position as well as possession, even the 
headquarters itself—“mine” or “ours,” is deliberately resisted by a practice known as roto 


—going out on the roadside overnight with no money and no plans, ready to die or to 
serve as one may be needed. This is practiced by Tenko San himself, who thus vigorously 
attacks the settling down or “nesting” tendency which St. Francis likewise worked so 
hard to combat. It also renews the experience of dying to oneself and to all outward 
support which led individuals to join the brotherhood, and thus contributes indirectly to 
the frequent re-creation of community consciousness. 
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pathways which appear to be equally right will again afflict us. “Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness.” 


III 


If these “mortifications” are effective, no further disciplines may 
be necessary. But the ego is obdurate and does not usually remain 
vanquished long. Even the twice-born do not entirely outgrow their 
previous tastes and ideas of how affairs should be run; the tendency 
to criticize others becomes irresistible. Very excess of perfectionism 
may lead to an exaggerated sensitivity to others’ mistakes. 

The records of groups show many failures: the unbounded enthusiasm 
within the newly formed community gradually wanes; old interests begin 
to claim attention. Then members suspect one another of slackness. . . . One 
can understand such a community coming down to earth, but the violent 
criticism and intolerance that accompany this decent are more difficult to 
understand. Cyril believes it to be due to lack of faith in ourselves: we dare 
not look inward lest we find all sorts of weaknesses, so we transfer them to 
other people and criticize.® 


This kind of difficulty demonstrates the need for a third type of disci- 
pline: some method by which criticism can be absorbed without allowing 
bitterness to remain on the part of the critic or the one criticized. 

Some groups practice what might be called “internal absorption” 
of criticism. Nishida Tenko, for example, continually charges the Itto- 
en members to maintain a “non-condemning” attitude: 

You are not to rebuke others for their faults, but always to remain in a 
spirit of penitence and good will. . . . Let us never judge others, but go on 
with our offering of work, repenting ourselves, praying and trying to create 
a new world. When one doesn’t judge others, one can be trusted by them. And 
moreover one can lead them to see the right way through repentance.® 


Gandhi’s practice of fasting in vicarious penance for the failure of 
any residents of his ashram to live up to their vows, must operate 
forcefully to restrain criticism of each other. Another method of 
“internal absorption” practiced in Christian monastic orders is to put 


TA letter from Mary Cawsey in The Community Broadsheet (January-May, 10942). 
This periodical is the organ of the British Community Service Committee (Chancton, 
Dartnell Park, West Byfleet, Surrey), p. 9. 

* Report from the Ellerslie Community, Penarth, Glamorgan, in The Community Broad- 
sheet, Group Supplement, Group Notes and News (Summer 10943), p. v. 

* From a letter from Nishida Tenko, June 17, 1941. 
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oneself through deliberate exercises in patience with others’ shortcom- 
ings, such as this Benedictine exercise: 
I renounce the folly of being disquieted with seeing that others are not 


such as I would have them to be, since I cannot make myself such an one 
as I fain would.’ 





Other communities have developed what might be called “external 
absorption” of criticism through some form of approved and regularized 
expression to the group, such as the Oneida Community’s practice of 
“mutual criticism.”"* It seems to have been possible for these public 
criticisms to be free from bitterness, because they were offered in the 
spirit of helping the erring brother to live up to his highest possibilities. 
He was never allowed to answer back. Members of Oneida maintained 
that this regular outlet did away with backbiting and underhanded 
carping, and contributed largely to the atmosphere of trust and love 
which characterized their communal life. 





IV 


The discussion thus far may have seemed overweighted with the 
dour side of attempted community, with the dangers of failure and the 
necessity of suppressing natural impulses. Would-be communitarians 
must indeed climb the path of purgation. But there is a further 
way to refresh community consciousness which is sometimes more suc- 
cessful than many more deliberate practices in expressing and cultivat- 
ing group-cohesion. It comes under the category of recreation rather 
than discipline, but it may grow into a ritual—it is the custom of 
holding celebrations! The binding force of ceremonies in family life 
and in village and national groups was long ago explicitly recognized 
by Confucius. And it is discovered anew in all chaotic epochs of 
history by refugees and aliens—Jews in Babylon, Japanese in intern- 
ment camps in the United States, American soldiers in the South Seas. 
The cohesive force is particularly strong when a group repeats certain 
festal celebrations in the same way year after year, season after season, 
binding the generations past and to come. Though not apparent to a 
pragmatic and iconoclastic generation, “step-sings” and “Ivy Days” 


” Father F. Augustin Baker, Holy Wisdom, London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., 
1876, Section 12, 8—Particular Acts of Resignation. 
“ Based on Galatians 6:1. 
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at college commencements over a long span of years serve far more 
than a merely decorative function. This unifying effect of ceremonies 
is intensified when the history or ideals of the group or its founders 
are being celebrated, as we saw in the case of the Jewish historic 
festivals. But even celebrations in honor of living individuals may help 
to revive, at least temporarily, an unspoken and barely conscious 
sense of belonging to each other, on the part of the various members 
of a community. Some groups make much of birthdays; other bestir 
themselves in honor of departing members with poems, songs, and 
skits (the Biosophical Community in New York City, and Pendle 
Hill both make a special practice of this). On such occasions the 
centrifugal forces are weakest; all the members come closer to sub- 
merging private interests, and give themselves spontaneously and 
self-forgetfully to gay appreciation of their fellow-members. It is a 
reflection of the deep connection between worship and play that the 
Hindus think of the divine activity under the symbol of a dance, and 
that one of the choicest flowers of the fusion of Japanese Buddhism, 
Taoism, and Confucianism is the “tea-ceremony.” Nor is it without 
significance in this connection that the central rite of Christendom is 
the celebration of a farewell supper. 

This recognition of the importance of parties and celebrations for 
group solidarity may well remind us that community consciousness is 
not something which can be deliberately created by human effort. It 
is partly a matter of grace, a by-product of doing a job together. It 
should probably not be sought as an end in itself. It may flower 
unexpectedly out of shared crisis and catastrophe, as parents are drawn 
together by the loss of a child. The sharing of both suffering and joy 
makes the members more fully part of one another. And only when 
they are all at the same time part of an over-arching Reality is their 
community truly grounded. Witness to this truth runs through all 
the literature of religious communities; it may be appropriate to close 
with a vivid statement of it recently received from the Society of 
Brothers (Hutterians) in Paraguay.” In answer to the question of a 
guest: “Do you expect to convert the whole world to your way of life?” 
they answer: 


* Addressed to Friends in North America from Primavera, Alto Paraguay, August, 1943. 
Sent to Pendle Hill by Guy Johnson. 
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This way of life in full community of all things spiritual and material is 
something we as men are powerless to bring into existence, for it is the work- 
ing of God’s spirit. It is the will of him who created the world that we men 
should live as brothers. Brotherliness and brotherhood in their profoundest 
sense mean sharing everything together and bearing everything together in a 
spirit of love and justice, which is what the word “community” really means. 
Because our Creator then wills this deep and true community for the men 
he created, it is he who calls and gathers together every man and woman 
who seriously and sincerely stands ready for a complete personal and social 
revolution, He it is who calls and gathers. ... 











The Christian Doctrine of Man 


I. MAN AS A CREATURE 
PAUL LEHMANN 


—— DOSTOEVSKY, the distinguished Russian novelist in whose 
imagination and in whose heart the turmoil of the modern soul is 
anticipated in all its turbulence, put into the mouth of the eldest of the 
Brothers Karamazov these words: 

It’s terrible what mysteries there are! Too many riddles weigh men down 
on earth. We must solve them as we can and try to keep a dry skin in the 
water, Beauty! I can’t endure the thought that a man of lofty mind and heart 
begins with the ideal of the Madonna and ends with the ideal of Sodom. What’s 
still more awful is that a man with the ideal of Sodom in his soul does not 
renounce the ideal of the Madonna. . . . Yes man is too broad indeed. I’d 
have him narrower. The devil only knows what to make of it! What to the 
mind is shameful, is beauty and nothing else to the heart. Is there beauty in 
Sodom? Believe me, that for the immense mass of mankind beauty is found 
in Sodom. Did you know that secret? The awful thing is that beauty is mys- 
terious as well as terrible. God and the devil are fighting there and the battle 
field is the heart of man. But a man always talks of his own ache, Listen 
now to come to the facts.’ 


And the confession proceeds with a biographical disclosure which we 
cannot follow . . . “to come to the facts.” But did you know that secret? 
God and the devil are fighting and the battle-field is the heart of man. 
No wonder a man always talks of his own ache. Whatever the detail of 
their setting and form, God and the devil fight over the heart of man, 
and a man’s talk is of his own ache—these are the facts. 

At least so—the Christian faith apprehends them. If these are not 
the basic facts of human experience, then the Christian doctrine of man 
becomes both incomprehensible and false. But if these are the basic 
facts of human experience, if Dostoevsky’s account of the pathos of 
the human heart is really our situation, then the Christian doctrine of 
man rests upon a solid stratum of living experience and, though the 
doctrine and the experience may remain incomprehensible in their 
highest reaches, they are urgently worth pursuing. As another great 


‘Dostoevsky, The Brothers Karamazov (Modern Library Giant edition), pp. 114-115. 
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doctor of the human heart has observed, “Incomprehensible—Not all 
that is incomprehensible ceases to exist.” 

What really is it that is incomprehensible without ceasing to exist? 
Dostoevsky and Pascal have said only what the Bible had understood, 
and had been saying for centuries before them. In a word, it is this: 
That human existence, as we know it, is and remains fundamentally 
problematical. Its span is thrown across from inescapable urgency to 
incomprehensible mystery. This urgency and this mystery are the 
ramparts on which the Christian doctrine of man is suspended. Chris- 
tian anthropology seeks to explain, and to indicate the solution of, the 
problem of human existence. The solution of the human problem is not 
contained in the Christian doctrine of man. Neither is the ground of 
that solution. The solution of the human problem and the ground for 
this solution constitute respectively the Christological and trinitarian 
dogmas of the baptismal creeds of the Church. It is no accident that 
as Christians we do not confess, in any sentence of the classical creeds, 
our faith in man. We confess our faith in God through Christ. But we 
cannot really make this confession until we have discovered that, look- 
ing at ourselves without Christ, we cannot maintain a faith in man. 
For this assertion, moreover, we do not need the witness of Christian 
history. It is curiously confirmed by our present circumstance. The 
problem proposed by a discussion of the Christian doctrine of man is 
not an idle choice. It bespeaks the deep disquiet of the modern mood. 
We have forgotten or ignored what the Christian faith has to teach us 
about ourselves because we have tried for two centuries to believe in 
ourselves. And now, we stand dimly, but with growing and certain 
uneasiness on the threshold of a new darkness. We are afraid. But fear 
has not yet so paralyzed us that we cannot ask before we are encom- 
passed, as our forefathers have done: “Lord, to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.’ 

The dogmatic tradition has its own way of speaking about these 
things. It has, to be sure, not infrequently turned unproductive corners 
leading to sterility. And there is no more instructive barometer of the 
spiritual ineptitude of the modern mind than its readiness to accept this 
sterility as pointlessness. But, however barren scholasticism may be- 


? Pascal, Pensees. Fr. 430 (Everyman’s Library edition). 
* John 6:68. 
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come, it must be credited at least with having contributed to the con- 
tinuity of Christian categories. Christian categories may fall upon the 
dry and exhausting sands of obscurantism. But only a mirage and not 
an oasis will greet the seeker for a reinterpretation on the basis of a 
revision of the categories. A vital Christian dogmatics will always say 
things differently. But it will always be concerned to say the same thing. 
Let him who wishes to say more than the historic forms of Christian 
thought seem to allow, look to it that he does not say less than the 
character of the relations between God and man in Christ requires. 

Whenever and wherever Christians have sought to reflect upon and 
to explain their situations as men in the same world in which Jesus 
Christ was believed to be a living and compelling power, they have said 
that man is a creature, that man is a sinner, and that man is a believer. 
The precise meaning of these conceptions has been a long and variable 
matter of the centuries. But we may perhaps circumvent the unbridled 
exercise of the private judgment and come to something like an outline 
of those very least considerations which must be included in a proper 
Christian anthropology by taking recourse to some of the most in- 
structive approaches toward a doctrine of man in the dogmatic tradi- 
tion,* and by tryirg to indicate along the way the general line of 
interpretation which best seems to accord with the essential categories, 
the essential sources of the past, and the essential structure of the 
human problem with which this paper began. 

Man is a creature. This is the first affirmation of a Christian doc- 
trine of man. Without it, the two affirmations which will subsequently 
engage our attention, are unmeaning. The true understanding of what 
man is in himself and what his relation is to the non-human elements 
which taken together with him make up his world depends upon the 
clear comprehension of what is involved in this creatureliness. The 
Christian faith is led to this affirmation, of course, by its doctrine of 
God as Creator. But in a world which is beginning to collapse under 
the dead weight of what Professor Tillich has aptly called its “self- 
sufficient finitude’® the once very obvious relationship between the 
Creator and the creature has lost its axiomatic character. Indeed, it is 


*Te., Irenaeds, Origen, Augustine, St. Thomas, and the Reformers. 
*Paul Tillich, The Religious Situation. Translated by Richard Niebuhr. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1932, p. 54. 
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highly symptomatic of the contemporary spiritual situation that the 
overlong acceptance of the self-evident, self-derivatory, and self-ex- 
planatory character of the world should not only, for all practical pur- 
poses, have bowed God out of the universe, but also have set man 
against himself both psychically and socially with perhaps unparalleled 
ferocity. It has been truly suggested that the God-problem with which 
the modern mind has been preoccupied, so far as its religious affairs 
are concerned, “is the cloak for its (italics mine) existential disquiet 
at having ceased to believe in him.’ And there has followed, with 
the inexorability of logic and something of a divine judgment, the 
bankruptcy of humanism. The same inexorable logic makes it plain 
that negatively at least, the way back to God for our generation is not 
via cosmology and naturalistic sociology and psychology but by the 
appraisal of the human problem from the perspective of man’s creature- 
liness. When, as a mere man, one simply stands before oneself in this 
kind of a world, divested alike of presuppositions and pretenses, is not 
this the truest account of himself that one can come to? 
I praise Thee for the awful wonder of my birth; 
Thy work is wonderful. 
For thou didst form my being, 
Didst weave me in my mother’s womb. 
Thou knowest all about my soul; 
My body was not mystery to Thee, 
As I was being moulded secretly 
And put together in the world below: 
All the days of my life were foreseen by Thee, 
Set down within Thy book; 
Ere ever they took shape, they were assigned to me, 
Ere ever one of them was mine.’ 


Naive as it is, this is what every man of common sense knows about 
himself. Sophistication may refine naivete but it cannot substitute for it. 

To say that man is creature, is to say that the human problem must 
be understood not from within itself but with reference to the Creator, 
quite specifically not from the side of man but from God and in God. 
We have not understood sufficiently in our time, I think, that the rela- 


°F. Kattenbush, “Die Vier Formen des Rechtfertigung-gedankens,” Zeitschrift fiir Sys. 
Theol., 10 Jg, 1932, 1, pp. 28f. 
"Psalms, 139:14-16 (Moffatt). 
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tion, Creator-creature, is itself a specific way of interpreting the prob- 
lematic character of human existence, and as such, sharply to be dis- 
tinguished from other interpretations. The doctrine of creation, as the 
point of departure for a doctrine of man, carries with it two fundamental 
guarantees of its uniqueness. It affirms, in the first place, an ineradicable 
transcendence of the Creator over against the creature. This transcend- 
ence means that Creator and creature are both distinct and distant 
from one another. Whatever “identity” of being may be asserted be- 
tween creature and Creator must be understood within a fundamental 
lack of identity between them. The Creator is He who has fashioned 
everything but has not Himself been fashioned. The creature is essen- 
tially dependent; the key to its existence is not in itself, but in its 
derivation. This consideration is critically important for the under- 
standing of man since man is always tempted either to a deistic acknowl- 
edgment of his creatureliness only thereby to dismiss the special de- 
mands of the Creator upon him, or to a pantheistic assertion of his 
essential kinship with the Creator only thereby to dismiss the special 
demands of other creatures, as creatures, upon him. A straight line runs 
between Copernicus and Darwin at the expense of the Creator in the 
name of man’s fundamental kinship with the world of the creation. 
But an equally straight line runs from Darwin over Spencer to Comte 
and to Hegel at the expense of the creatures in the name of man’s 
fundamental uniqueness in the world of the creation. If Christian 
orthodoxy had been better able to appraise the proper insistence of 
scientific knowledge upon man’s essential kinship with all the world 
of nature—the world of all created things—as the protection of the 
distance between the Creator and all creatures, this same orthodoxy 
might have been better able to defend the conception of Creation 
against the improper insistence of naturalistic and rationalistic hu- 
manism that “the proper study of mankind is man” (Pope). 

But where there is confusion about the first unique affirmation of 
the doctrine of creation, there is likely to be confusion about the 
second. This is that there is an ineradicable immanence of the Creator 
in the creatures. Creation is not simply world, but world from and in 
God. Without the idea of Creation, the world may be understood as 
essentially Nature or as essentially Reason, in either case, as essentially 
theoretical. But in neither case can there be an adequate determination 
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of the relations of the creatures to one another. Again the critical in- 
stance is man. If deism and pantheism are man’s mistaken ways of 
estimating his relations directly with God and consequently with the 
world, naturalism and rationalism are man’s mistaken ways of estimat- 
ing his relations directly with the world and consequently with God. 
If the world regarded as process mitigates man’s uniqueness in the 
world, the world regarded as principle exaggerates that uniqueness. 
The Psalmist’s account of the wonder of the Creator’s handiwork in- 
cludes a simultaneous recognition of the inescapable presence of the 
Creator in everything that he has made. 

Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy pres- 
ence? 


If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: if I make my bed in hell, behold, 
thou art there. 


If I take the wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea; 


Even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me.* 

So long as man regards his creatureliness in the negative sense of the 
lack of perfection, omniscience, and omnipotence, he can do no more 
than give lip service to that conception and for all practical purposes 
he will repudiate it and will fall into one or the other misleading alter- 
natives. The strict consideration of the relation between Creator and 
creature is the only solid protest against the tendency on the one hand 
to erase the boundary between God and the world and on the other to 
erect an unbridgeable barrier between God and the world. With this 
understanding of man as creature, the basis is provided for dealing 
with the problematic character of human existence. 

Man as creature, then, is both dependent and unique. There is some- 
thing ordinary about him and something glorious. And as though to 
forewarn against allowing man’s ordinariness to become commonplace 
and man’s glory to become vain-glorious, biblical and Christian think- 
ing have not rested with the mere assertion that man is a creature. 
They have said that man has been created in the image of God. Just as 
it is recorded of no other facet of creation that it came into existence 
at the intimate deliberation of God with Himself, so it is recorded of 
no other facet of creation that it was made in the likeness of God. “God 


* Psalms 139 :7-10. 
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made every kind of wild beast, every kind of animal, and every kind of 
reptile; and God saw that it was good. Then said God, ‘Let us make 
man in our own likeness, to resemble us.’ ”® It is the conception of the 
imago dei which embraces both man’s dependence and man’s unique- 
ness as creature and defines the sense in which his creatureliness is to 
be understood. Like everything else in the world, man exists by the 
permissive decision of the Creator. But unlike everything else in the 
world man exists as creature in a different sense from all the rest. 
“Man,” says Emil Brunner, “in distinction from the rest of creation, 
has been created not only by or through God but for God and toward 
God. . . . Therefore he can and must understand himself only in God 
..., ‘as his own likeness, to resemble Him. . . . Upon the interpretation 
of this phrase—but upon the interpretation of it in terms of the New 
Testament, in terms of Jesus Christ—the whole Christian doctrine of 
man depends.’”® 

With the briefest glimpse at the historical effort to be faithful to this 
phrase and some indication of the contemporary task of re-interpreta- 
tion, the present discussion must content itself. But it will be useful, 
before turning to these matters, to notice the imposing shadow of con- 
fusion which has attended them and which has both divided Christen- 
dom against itself and prevented man from understanding himself in 
Christ. 

It is, of course, well known that the spiritual history of the Occident 
is the result of a cross-fertilization which has facilitated its survival 
and greatly enriched it, even though it has not succeeded in sheathing 
the flaming sword of the cherub which guards the tree of life. The case 
will yet have to be settled between Greek philosophy and Christianity; 
between the way of reason and the way of faith before the full compass 
of the gospel will be rightly apprehended. Meanwhile, however, every 
attempt at an exposition of the Christian doctrine of man is burdened 
from first to last with an unhappy mixture of the Aristotelian concep- 
tion of man as animal rationale and the Biblical conception of man as 
imago dei.' If we today canvass our own minds on the matter, we 


® Genesis 25 :26a (Moffatt). 

* Emil Brunner, Der Mensch im Widerspruch, Berlin: 1937, p. 82. 

“Emil Brunner, whose recently published contribution to Christian anthropology—Der 
Mensch im Widerspruch, Berlin, 1937, translated and published under the title, Man in 
Revolt, New York, 1939—has placed these discussions heavily in its debt, has sug- 
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are likely to find a general concensus about what the imago dei is. 
There may not be widespread agreement about the importance, or the 
order, of the elements involved. But the discussion would oscillate 
about a number of familiar possibilities. To begin with, it seems plain 
that man is at least bodily and something which is not bodily. It seems 
plain too that God cannot be bodily, so that the likeness to God must 
also be non-bodily. We may be something less than Christians in our 
thinking but Manichaeism at least is intolerable. We know further 
that the Scriptures define God as spirit and that Plato defined the non- 
material part of man and the world as soul. Since the idealistic tradi- 
tion has meanwhile come between, we are not very sure whether we 
mean, when we speak of God as spirit, what the New Testament means 
by tvedu.2 or what Plato meant by vov¢. But what ever else the imago dei 
may involve it seems plain that spirituality (as reason, freedom, con- 
science, language) is somehow encompassed by it. 

Now insofar as all this expresses the common sense view of man, it 
is proper enough. Just as man somehow knows something about a re- 
lationship with God, so he may be expected to have some appreciation 
for those considerations which are germane to his own resemblance to 
the divine nature. But the critical question is whether this common 
designation of human spirituality proceeds from a strict adherence to 
the implications of man’s creatureliness already referred to or whether 
these implications are made to swing around another axis. Is the imago 
dei conceived in terms of man’s having been called into being by 
the word of the Creator so that the whole nature and continuation 
of man’s existence is an answer to this call? Or is the image of God 
regarded as an attribute of human nature which belongs to God and to 
man alike because it is an attribute of rational beings? Is the clue to the 
understanding of the imago dei faithfully derived from Genesis 1:27 
and its cognates or is it derived from the De anima II, 1, and 2, with 
which these cognates are then systematically correlated? Aristotle de- 
scribes man in the passages cited as “that living nature which possesses 





gested that the intermingling between these two ways of thinking has introduced, “pre- 
cisely with regard to this conception of the imago dei a synthesis between the Platonic- 
Aristotelian-Stoic and the Christian interpretations of man which has dominated the 
whole of the Patristic and Medieval periods and continues to affect contemporary Christian 
thought” (p. 82, of the German edition). Brunner thinks this mutuality must be abandoned 
before any promising exposition of Christian anthropology can be forthcoming. 
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reason in its own right.” Of course, Aristotle distinguishes, as Greek 
philosophy in general does, between the human and the divine vov¢. 
But unless God and man stand over against one another in the actual, 
personal, togetherness of an I and a Thou, which underlies and informs 
biblical thinking, they can only be regarded in terms of an analogical, 
impersonal, togetherness in which God and man participate in an es- 
sence which is less important because it is divine than because it is 
common to them both. This essence is not the gift of God-relatedness 
but rather the attribute of rationality. Man does not resemble God in 
love, i.e. in the capacity for a responsible answer to a response-demand- 
ing call. But he resembles God as the law of his own being is like the 
law of God’s own being. Man is animal rationale to whom the imago dei as 
ratio belongs. When we, then, endeavor to fix the nature of this image 
as reason, freedom, perfection, conscience, language, or as the core of 
human spirituality which somehow includes all these, we are the de- 
liberate or unwitting servants of the Aristotelian rather than the bib- 
lical appraisals of man. Consequently the spiritual problem of man is 
envisaged as a question of being or of value rather than of demand and 
of decision. The likeness of man to God instead of being a matter of 
act is a matter of principle. “Thus,” says Brunner, “Greek rationalism 
has displaced biblical personalism. . . . Where God and man are con- 
traposed as Thou and I, there the philosophy of immanence stops, 
there revelation and faith begin; indeed this contraposition can only 
occur from the perspective of faith, not from the perspective of reason.””” 

The gradual establishment of this displacement is an instructive 
chapter of the dogmatic development of the conception of man as hav- 
ing been created in the image of God. The beginning must be made 
where every exposition of Christian doctrine must begin, namely with 
the Scriptures. And it must be admitted at once that despite the very 
categorical affirmation of man’s creatureliness, the Bible does not 
present a “doctrine” of the image of God. Indeed, there are but three 
passages in the Old Testament and two in the New Testament,’ in 
which explicit reference to the imago dei is made. The Old Testament 
passages are one in the designation of the imago dei as a kind of dignity 
which has been bestowed upon man by God and which distinguishes 


® Ibid., pp. 90, OI. 
8 Genesis 1 :26f.; 5:1; 9:6; I Cor. 11:7; James 3:0. 
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him from other creatures. Whether this dignity is to be defined as a 
special participation in the divine glory, a kind of Elohim-nature, or 
as self-conscious, self-determining Personality, the autonomous Ego, or 
as nothing more than the dominion of man over nature,“ is a matter of 
debate among Old Testament scholars. On two matters, however, ac- 
cording to Brunner, Old Testament exegesis, seems to agree. One is 
that if the imago dei does not consist of man’s dominion status in the 
creation, it, at least, expresses that status. The other is, that the 
imago dei in the Old Testament is a designation of man as he now is 
and does not refer to an estate which has been lost because of sin. This 
is very important, as we shall see, for the whole issue between Catholic 
thinking and Protestant thinking. The former is more characteristically 
rooted in the Old Testament position independent of the New Testa- 
ment, the latter in the Old Testament as corrected by the New Testa- 
ment. 

This New Testament correction is not supplied by the passages which 
give express reference to the imago conception. According to I. Corin- 
thians 11:7, man is regarded as the direct bearer of the imago and on 
that account, according to James 3:9, the cursing of “men made in 
God’s likeness” is reproved. But the really significant New Testament 
passages are those which—like Romans 8:29; II. Corinthians 3:18; 
Ephesians 4:24; Colossians 3:10—lay stress upon man’s being a child 
of God in view of the exemplary divine sonship of Jesus. We are, as 
Colossians has it, to “put on the new nature, which is renewed in the 
likeness of its Creator for the knowledge of him.” “For,” according to 
the letter to the Romans, “he decreed of old that those whom he pre- 
destined should share the likeness of his Son—that he might be the 
first born of a greater brotherhood.” What happens in the New Testa- 
ment is that the conception of the imago dei is transformed from the 
structural, so to speak, static—what I have referred to as principle— 
character which it has in the Old Testament into a dynamic event, as 
the existence in the Word of God through faith. We can no longer re- 
gard the imago dei as an attribute from the Creation. It has become a 
relationship which is defined by the whole tension between Creation 
and Redemption. 

It is this inner logic of the Bible which must be regarded, as decisive 


“Cf. the common-sense designations of the imago mentioned above. 
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for the correct appraisal of man’s creatureliness. The critical problem 
is: how are the Old Testament conception of the imago dei as the spe- 
cial dignity of man, even of sinful man, what Bruner calls “the formal 
sense” of the imago—and the New Testament conception of the imago 
dei—as the determination of man’s life in and by the Word of God— 
what Brunner calls “the material sense” of the imago—to be related 
to one another? Being, dominion, reason, value are the currency of 
the first conception. An original righteousness, a iustitia originalis to 
which man is renewed by the reconciliation in Christ, and which will 
be completed at the consummation of the redemptive plan of the Crea- 
tor are the currency of the second conception. The first marks the 
general line of the patristic-scholastic dogmatic development, the sec- 
ond, the Pauiine-Augustinian development. Thus, the dogmatic devel- 
opment is already in outline before us. And if the issue is correctly 
stated it is plain that the solution must be determined less by the array 
of names on the one side or on the other than by the correspondence 
between the inner problematic of the Bible and the basic data of the 
human problem. 

The first really great name in the history of Christian thinking be- 
yond the New Testament period is that of Irenaeus, the Bishop of 
Lyons in Gaul during the latter half of the second century. Until this 
formidable thinker prepared the basis for the later Catholic teaching, 
the conception of the imago dei played no great role in the Church’s 
thought, preoccupied as it was with the Gnostic controversy. The 
general acceptance of the Old Testament position seemed sufficient. 
But while Gnosticism ultimately lost its battle with the gospel, it was 
not altogether without influence upon the gospel’s interpreters. Indeed, 
the celebrated distinction on which Irenaeus’ doctrine of the imago dei 
rests had already come within the horizon of Christian thinkers, from 
the school of Valentinus. Irenaeus’ attempt to bring together the Old 
and New Testament positions on the imago dei turns on the philological 
difference between image and likeness.” Jmago dei is, according to 
Irenaeus, the freedom and rationality of man’s nature. Similitude dei 
is the iustitia originalis, the self-determination of man by a prior de- 
termination from the side of God. Man, says Irenaeus, “being endowed 


* Hebrew: zelem and demuth; Greek: eixwv and dyoiméic; Latin: imago and simili- 
tudo. 
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with reason, and in this respect like to God, having been made free in his 
will, and with power over himself, is himself the cause to himself. . . .””° 
Clearly this way of speaking founds the conception of the imago on the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the animal rationale. But, of course, as a biblical 
Christian, Irenaeus had to say something more. There was a place in the 
human situation as well as in the divine plan for the redemptive work of 
Christ. This had to do with the imago qua similitudo, i.e., the original 
relationship with God, given by the divine spirit at Creation but lost since 
Adam. Jmago as imago is the indestructible part of mans’ nature; imago 
as similitudo is that which has been lost through sin and is restored in 
Christ. It is not very difficult to understand that this doctrine should have 
governed the thinking of the Church for so considerable a period of its 
thought. But if Irenaeus contributed an ingenious distinction, he passed 
on also a difficulty. He did not know exactly whether the term simiitudo 
signified very much or not. Since for him, Adam was more like an over- 
grown child than an exemplary man, it was difficult to know precisely 
what had been lost. It is not strange, therefore, that Irenaeus’ suc- 
cessors should have become involved in an inevitable and embarrassing 
dilemma: if they should remain within the limit of historical awareness, 
it seemed quite possible to lose the similitudo, without worrying much 
about it; if, on the other hand, the similitudo was worth regretting, it 
seemed to require an interpretation of the imago which heightened 
man’s stature considerably beyond historically ascertainable propor- 
tions. So long as there was no very widely developed historical sense 
this dilmma was not dangerous. It served admirably to silence heresy, 
if not to strengthen orthodoxy and that was the important item on the 
agenda of the second century. Actually for Irenaeus, the similitudo was 
more of a hidden possibility than a significant part of the equipment of 
man. 

Scholastic theology did not add anything fundamentally to the dis- 
tinction of Irenaeus. Its more rigorous Aristotelianism merely sharp- 
ened that distinction and gave it the terminology with which we are 
more familiar today. Whereas for Irenaeus the imago and the similitudo 
were conceived as two aspects of human nature regarded horizontally, 
scholasticism attempted to alter the dimension vertically. It introduced 
the distinction between the regnum naturae and the regnum gratiae 


% Trenaeus Adversus Haereses: IV. 4, 3. (Ante-Nicene Fathers, Edinburgh edition.) 
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which modified the Irenaean teaching by locating the imago as anima 
rationalis in the world of nature and the similitudo as the donum super- 
additum in the world of grace, the supernatural order. According to St. 
Thomas “the image of God is found in the soul according as the soul 
turns to God, or possesses a nature that enables it to turn to God.” 
Yet the very equivocation of this formulation gives, in view of the 
Thomistic formulae in general, the Aristotelian influence the ascend- 
ancy over the biblical. The important consideration is not that the soul 
turns to God but that it possesses a nature that enables it to turn to 
God. “Man is an image of God on earth; he represents Him,” says Gil- 
son, “as a lieutenant represents his sovereign. . .. Why is man capable 
of exercising this dominion, this guasi—divine sovereignty over the 
earth? Evidently in the first place, it is because he is free, and the other 
things he rules are not. But what, then, are the ultimate roots of this 
freedom? They lie in his intellect and understanding, in all that makes 
him able to shape his own course and exercise the power of choice, 
makes him moreover a possible subject of divine virtues and graces.’’* 
And so the vicious circle goes. The image of God is a gift which is a 
nature and a nature which is a gift. 

Historically speaking, the Scholastic modification of the Irenaean 
doctrine of the imago dei, was as it were, possible because Augustine 
came in between, and it is impossible because Luther has come after. 
Without the Augustinian doctrine of grace, the Thomist doctrine of the 
two spheres would not have been at the service of dogmatics. But it 
was also possible to call Augustine directly to aid because he too had 
taken over the distinction between imago and similitudo. What really 
commended the distinction to Augustine was the possibility it offered of 
representing the original condition of man as one of highest perfection 
and thus aggravating the loss and the consequent necessity of grace. 
Yet the De Trinitate, in which, significantly enough, Augustine comes 
to the discussion of the imago dei, can scarcely be read without be- 
coming aware of a different atmosphere of interpretation. For all its 
Platonism, it has not lost sight of the biblical problem. “This trinity, 
then, of the mind,” Augustine writes, “is not therefore the image of 


* Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, second revised edition, New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 1922. Part I, Q. 03, Art. 8. 


*E. Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, New York: 1936, p. 211. 
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God, because the mind remembers itself, and understands and loves 
itself; but because it can also remember, understand, and love Him 
by whom it was made. And in so doing it was made wise itself. But if it 
does not do so, even when it remembers, understands, and loves itself, 
then it is foolish. Let it then remember its God, after whose image it was 
made, and let it understand and love Him.”*® And further, “if, then, we 
are renewed in the spirit of our mind, and he is the new man who is 
renewed to the knowledge of God after the image of Him that created 
him; no one can doubt, that man was made after the image of Him that 
created him, not according to the body, nor indiscriminately according 
to any part of the mind, but according to the rational mind, wherein the 
knowledge of God can exist. And it is according to this renewal, also, 
that we are made Sons of God by the baptism of Christ; and putting 
on the new man, certainly put on Christ through faith.’’° 

What is the atmospheric difference between Augustine and St. 
Thomas? Is it not the substitution of what Brunner calls “the actual- 
pneumatic” for “the rational-structural” conception of the imago dei?” 
And what has prompted this change? Is it not the circumstance that 
Augustine has undertaken to read the Old Testament in the light of the 
New Testament, to explain the fact of man’s having been created in 
the image of God from the standpoint of the reconciliation in Christ? 
It is no accident that the leading category of the De Trinitate is caritas 
rather than ratio, love rather than reason. Augustine has really touched 
the core of the imago problem. It is the understanding of man’s crea- 
tureliness, not from the standpoint of his nature, but from the stand- 
point of the event of his having been called into being by the divine 
Word. 

With the same depth of biblical perception, Luther broke categori- 
cally with the thirteen century-old tradition and set the mind of 
Protestantism in a direction in which the Augustinian insight might 
fully come into its own. “If the imago,” he says, “consisted of the 
psychic capacities (of the anima rationalis), it would follow that Satan 
also had been fashioned in the image of God since in his case those 


naturalia have been longe validiora.’”’”? The similitudo and imago are 
* Augustine, A. De Trinitate, XIV, 12. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 

* Tbid., XI, 7. 

* Ibid., p. §24. 

= M. Luther, Commentary on Genesis, WA, 46. 
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both “the true and perfect knowledge of God, the greatest gifts of God, 
eternal life, eternal joy, eternal security.”** Thus the Irenaen distinction 
is categorically repudiated and in its place the equivalence between 
imago dei and iustitia originalis is affirmed. This means that the human 
problem is on the way toward a theological rather than a philosophical 
solution. And how really should it be otherwise, since, if man and God 
are in the same world, man must understand himself in God not ac- 
cording to his own nature. Even Calvin, who goes farther than Luther 
in meeting the claims of reason, nevertheless, inferentially upholds the 
Lutheran equation. “There is no small controversy,” says Calvin, “con- 
cerning image and likeness among expositors who seek for a difference, 
whereas in reality there is none between the two words. . . . I retain 
the principle which I have just laid down, that the image of God in- 
cludes all the excellence in which the nature of man surpasses all the 
other species of animals. . . . Wherefore, although we allow that the 
divine image was not utterly annihilated and effaced in him, yet it was 
so corrupted that whatever remains is but horrible deformity.” 

But although the departure from Irenaeus on the part of the Reform- 
ers set theological thinking free for a constructive interpretation of man 
as creature, it did not of itself bring that interpretation. The attempt to 
bring together the Old and the New Testament conceptions of the imago 
dei involved the Reformers in the unnecessarily quantitative concep- 
tion of the reliquies imaginis dei, the remainder of the image of God. If 
the imago was to be regarded as man’s original righteousness, i.e., his 
responsible existence before God, it was a real difficulty to say exactly 
what it was that had been destroyed by the Fall. One could not simply 
say that man had lost this righteousness. For that would have meant 
either that man himself had been destroyed by the Fall, or that there 
was another element in the conception of the imago besides the institia 
originalis. It was obvious, of course, that however far-reaching the de- 
struction, something had remained to man. It is this remainder which 
the Reformers intended to acknowledge with their substitute for the 
traditional, Aristotelian-inspired animal rationale. And this brings us to 
our final consideration. 


* Ibid., p. 42. 
* J. Calvin, The Institutes of the Christian Religion, 1, 15, 3 (Allan translation, Phila- 
delphia: 1928.) 
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The Christian conception of man as creature must begin with the 
problem as set by the Reformers and must endeavor to complete it. 
This is a contemporary task because the three intervening centuries 
have divided themselves between a barren revival on a Protestant basis 
of the scholastic-patristic distinction, and an enervating apologetic 
which more and more surrendered Christian doctrines to alien presup- 
positions supplied by the scientific reconstruction of the world, includ- 
ing man, and so lost all sense for the strictly theological appraisal of 
the human problem. Not that one could wish these centuries away. For 
the battle which they waged over the seat of religious authority has 
rescued the continuity of Christian thought from an exceptionally un- 
congenial milieu and made possible a new beginning. Yet that begin- 
ning must be made by the sharp turn of a corner rather than by a bend 
in the road. 

Man is a creature. As such he partakes of the distance between all 
created things and Him who created them. He has also a unique rela- 
tionship with the Creator. The permanent validity of the conception of 
the imago dei is that it expresses both these aspects of man’s situation 
and opens the way toward a strictly theological interpretation of the 
human problem. This problem arises and this interpretation is essential 
because man does not live now as he has been created. The problematic 
character of human existence is the persistent evidence of the corrup- 
tion of man’s creatureliness. The ideal of the Madonna is matched by 
the ideal of Sodom in his soul and his own heart is the battle-field be- 
tween God and the devil. This is the point of correspondence between 
the biblical view of man and the facts of human existence. The patristic- 
scholastic interpretations of this point are misleading because they 
reduce the heat of the battle by insisting that man’s corruption has not 
touched the core of man’s being. Thus man’s uniqueness as creature 
tends to overreach the distance from the Creator in all creatureliness. 
The position of the Reformers on this point is promising but suffers 
from an inadequate articulation of the tension between the Madonna 
and Sodom, between the corruption of the core of man’s being and the 
continuity of human existence. Thus, the distance of man and all 
creatures with him from the Creator tends to obscure the uniqueness 
of man as creature. It is just because man has been made in the image 
of God that his humanity and his defection from it are at once so in- 
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spiring and so disheartening. When we shall have examined a little 
more closely the nature of man’s defection and the history of its inter- 
pretation, we shall venture to see how it is possible for man as creature 
to live out his life on the earth in such confident despair. 
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The Rise of Christian Education. By 
Lewis Joseph Sherrill. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1944. ix 
+ 349 pages. $2.50. 

This is a book for which the church 
has waited far too long. Solid in con- 
tent, searching in critical analysis, pene- 
trating in spiritual insight—every chap- 
ter is a call to the recovery of a “lost 
radiance” which is the rightful heritage 
of the Christian community in every 
generation. 

The title of the treatise is tame, even 
dull, in contrast to the vivid and dy- 
namic elements injected into the ma- 
terials by the scholarly, yet artful, 
treatment of the author. Professor 
Sherrill has not restricted himself to 
the role of faithful reporter of historical 
facts, but has illumined history by a 
mind that burrows beneath the encrus- 
tations of time and unearths delicate 
tissues of the eternal. The struggles of 
man for the achievement of liberty and 
fullness are revealed in bold relief. That 
the final answer to human need and the 
ultimate satisfaction of human hungers 
come through vital experience with God 
as Person is made unmistakably clear. 

The conviction that “any living form 
of religion has its education” or that 
“any effective religious education flows 
out of living religion” is well supported 
by the evidence encountered as one 
works his way through page after page. 
This is not a case of assembling the 
kinds of data which would give validity 
to hidebound preconceptions, but it is a 
forthright and convincing delineation of 
a sequence of events, stretching over 
two thousand years, bearing testimony 
to the causal relation between funda- 
mental religious presuppositions and 


the aims, materials, and methods of 
religious education. 


Book Reviews 
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The volume with Hebrew 


begins 
origins and traces developments down 
to the fifteenth century. Another vol- 
ume is promised by the author in which 
he will complete a piece of work nobly 


begun. In the opening chapter con- 
fidence is expressed that the “intimate 
marriage”’of Christian faith and Chris- 
tian education are best seen by means 
of history, The historical approach is 
trusted as a dependable device for 
demonstrating that “education is an in- 
herent necessity in Christianity, so much 
so that Christianity cannot continue to 
exist without education.” It is important 
to recall that Christianity has had a 
career much affected by the general 
character of the culture in which the 
Christian church has been nurtured. The 
education characteristic of these periods 
has not only conveyed the unique values 
of the Christian faith, but has also con- 
tained and reflected forms of thought 
and ethical principles antithetical to the 
very essence of the Christian faith. 
This is inevitable for any body of ideas 
which must be maintained and _ in- 
carnated in the politics of human rela- 
tionships through the changing fortunes 
of empires, despotisms, and democracies. 

The message and mission of the 
church tended to vary in accordance 
with the relative power and prestige 
possessed by the church in its dealings 
with secular forces within empire and na- 
tion. This distinction is clarified by cita- 
tion of alterations in the internal struc- 
ture of the Christian church from the first 
century to the Reformation. Modifica- 
tions in structure are prompted by re- 
quirements of message and function. 
The inner nature of the structure is 
determined by the substance and spirit 
of that which is shared in common by 
adherents to the faith. Thus, both the 
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content of faith and the impact of 
Christianity upon human life are condi- 
tioned by the status of the Christian 
community in different historical pe- 
riods. Six such stages of influence are 
indicated by Professor Sherrill—(1) the 
church began as an inspired community 
with a structure that approached a 
“spiritual democracy,” (2) it became a 
sacerdotal hierarchy, and then an 
autocracy, (3) it existed as an autono- 
mous society within the state but 
separated from the state, (4) it existed 
in co-operation with the state, (5) it 
existed as a state religion, (6) it existed 
as claimant to authority over the state. 

The author places even more em- 
phasis upon the answers to two other 
questions in estimating the effects of 
education upon persons, These questions 
parallel the inquiry into the nature of 
the church. They are—(1) “what is the 
central object of faith,” and (2) “how 
do divine resources enter human life”? 
Throughout the book one is impressed 
with this central thesis concerning the 
criteria by which programs of Christian 
education must be judged. Fortunately 
there is no appeal to sterile institutional- 
ism. The total Christian message is to 
be evaluated in terms of its results in 
the lives of persons. In Christian educa- 
tion as in “general” education the 
church is confronted by the dilemma of 
personal liberty and social control. On 
this problem the career of the church is 
miserably checkered. 

Four areas of inquiry have been at 
the very heart of this historic effort to 
relate persons to God as Person. The 
emphasis and the techniques have been 
as widely different as the direct call of 
Jesus for a total change of mind and 
heart differs from the ecclesiastical 
tyranny of Hildebrand demanding 
obedience from a penitent monarch. In 
Jewish education, and among the first 


century Christians, as well as in the 
teaching ministry of Jesus, the basic 
issues have been in the same areas, 
namely— 

1. To discern the nature of the 
Supreme Being. 

2. To discover -how He manifests 
Himself most significantly. 

3. To know His will for man. 

4. To identify and secure the su- 
preme values of existence. The author 
insists, correctly, that the nature of the 
positions taken on the foregoing issues 
governs the nature of education at a 
particular time and place. 

This first volume leaves for later 
treatment the desperate plight of 
Christian education in the twentieth 
century. Judged by the principles ap- 
plied to the work of “Christian edu- 
cators” over fourteen centuries, many 
of our techniques and much of our con- 
tent would be revealed as thin, vapid, 
and irrelevant. Let us look forward to 
volume II, while we hasten to reap the 
benefits contained in volume I. The 
reader will find every chapter packed 
with useful subject-matter. Footnotes 
and bibliographical entries are well 
organized at the end of the book. A well 
arranged index adds to its value as a 
convenient reference. 

Professor Sherrill has fulfilled the re- 
quirements of careful scholarship with- 
out emasculating his product by effort- 
ful objectivity. He writes in attractive 
style. The entire work bears the im- 
print of a well disciplined mind that 
has dealt thoroughly with trustworthy 
sources. The testimony of history is 
raised to a new dimension through the 
interpretations of one who seems to be 
speaking out of deep personal religious 
experience, For teachers of religion, 
theological students, ministers, directors 
of religious education, and laymen con- 
cerned about the message of the church 
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in contemporary society—this book is 
indispensable. 

FRANK T. WILSON 
Lincoln University (Pa.) 


Millhands and Preachers. By Liston 
Pope. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1942. 369 pages. $4.00. 

The subtitle of Dr. Pope’s illumi- 
nating book is “A Study of Gastonia,” 
a work based upon a _ thoroughgoing, 
intensive sociological study of Gaston 
County, North Carolina. The total ma- 
terials of the investigation (of which 
the book is a condensation) were sub- 
mitted as a doctor’s dissertation at Yale 
University. 

Although the purpose of the author is 
to present a revealing picture of the 
religio-economico-cultural life of Gaston 
County, he does not pretend to offer a 
view of the total cultural configuration 
of the community. Large and important 
areas are intentionally ignored—politics, 
education, race relations, recreation, and 
social life. Rather is his effort spent in 
diagnosing the whole history and back- 
ground of the churches and cotton mills 
of the region, as well as their current 
pattern of relationships. Interest is cen- 
tered entirely upon mutual influences 
and processes existing between these 
religious and economic institutions and 
upon the effects which these influences 
and processes have upon the life of the 
people in Gaston County. 

In many ways the book is both a 
revelation and a confirmation. It is a 
revelation of a situation in which the 
churches and preachers of a community 
become virtual tools in the hands of 
powerful business interests. Here the 
reputed men of God, supposedly pos- 
sessed of a vision of eternal verities, 
become mere mouthpieces of secular 
forces, praising “the new industrialists 
as redeemers of a people and a region.” 





As Liston Pope admits, “religion ap- 
pears to have been partly a mask for 
economic advantage from the very be- 
ginning, whether or not it was con- 
sciously so used” (p. 20). Here is an 
exposé of how churches unwittingly can 
become the allies of the instruments of 
cruelty, selfishness, and even violence. 
In describing the strategy of Gastonia 
preachers, in regard to the great Loray 
Mill strike, the author remarks: “The 
failure of the ministers to condemn mob 
terrorism and police brutality against 
the strikers is more significant of their 
reaction than the positive steps they 
themselves took against the Com- 
munists” (p, 283). The study photo- 
graphs the best people in an American 
community, the elite, the “respectable” 
Christian people, becoming vicious and 
ruthless whenever there appears to be a 
serious threat to their economic inter- 
ests, social prestige or political power. 
The leading newspaper of Gastonia, the 
Gastonia Gazette, conducted a notorious 
campaign of hate and antilabor propa- 
ganda, supporting a merciless terrorism 
so long as “respectable” leaders were 
the exponents of such forces in the name 
of law, decency, and Christianity. Here 
too was a revelation of how an indiffer- 
ent and uninformed public in a 
“Christian” community can support the 
forces of reaction. “Not adept at ab- 
stract economic reflection or analysis, 
the public personalized its hostility and 
implemented it with acquiescence in 
violent treatment of the strike organ- 
izers” (p. 268). 

The study of millhands and preachers 
in Gastonia confirms the bitter truth 
which honest, progressive theological 
thinkers have been uttering strongly in 
recent years, namely, that modern 
Christianity, whether orthodox or lib- 
eral, is largely a product of a decadent 
culture. True, Dr. Pope feels that in 
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the early years of industrialization in 
Gaston County the churches were “a 
source of economic changes,” but ad- 
mits that the “greatest contribution of 
the churches to the industrial revolution 
in the South undoubtedly lay in the 
labor discipline they provided through 
moral supervision of the workers” (p. 
29). But the author goes too far in 
implication when he says “that in the 
culture of the county the churches may 
come again to a creative and definitive 
role” (p. 333); for he implies a rdéle 
which the religious institutions in Gas- 
ton County have never had, according 
to his own recordings. Indeed, he him- 
self argues that “religious influences, 
insofar as demonstrable, have not pro- 
vided either the center or the circum- 
ference of culture in the context under 
observation here” (p. 331). He further 
affirms concerning the Gastonia min- 
isters that “their economic ethic-ways 
were products of the economic system 
in which they lived” (p. 330). 
Furthermore, Dr. Pope fails to note, 
or at least does not state, that the total 
pattern of Gastonia’s religion (known 
as Christianity) is also the product of 
the religio-cultural system in which the 
Christians of Gastonia live. No matter 
what may be true of religion throughout 
history or of Christianity in past ages, 
Gastonia’s Christianity has been an 
opiate of the people from the begin- 
ning. Even when the churches were 
“partially a source of industrial trans- 
formation sixty years ago,” these re- 
ligious institutions did little or nothing 
(except fight the liquor business in the 
county) to guide or modify the new 
industrial forces in the direction of 
social welfare or elementary justice for 
workers. Lofty Christian idealism was 
simply married to American capitalism 
and industrialism. The churches became 
mere appendages to the mill system, 
and the ministers spokesmen for enter- 


prising business executives and man- 
agers. The extent of direct subsidizing 
of the churches and preachers, along 
with the moral lethargy and _ self- 
satisfaction of the latter, seems almost 
incredible. It is not that mill owners or 
preachers are consciously hypocritical 
or greedy. It is to be noted that all 
types of motives were operative, re- 
ligious and philanthropic as well as eco- 
nomic ones. But the truth is, American 
Christianity—as revealed in Gastonia’s 
Christianity—is characterized by the 
idea that the all-absorbing profit-motive, 
along with the endless quest for special 
privileges, is a natural and praiseworthy 
part of Christian living. Such was taken 
for granted by clergy and laity alike. 

Other culture complexes were taken 
for granted by Gastonia Christians: 
class divisions characterized by a grow- 
ing social distance, poverty as an in- 
herent part of community life, racial 
segregation, a weak, unorganized labor 
force, exploitation of women and of 
child labor, newspapers, courts and 
police systems controlled in the interest 
of the money barons, and the exclusion 
“from the mills almost entirely” of the 
Negro group, a group comprising more 
than 15% of the county’s 78,000 
people. 

Let every preacher or Christian lay- 
man concerned with the future of 
Christianity in the modern world read 
and ponder this startling record. He will 
find illustrated in more than a dozen 
ways, in vivid concrete form, the reasons 
why so many of the churches throughout 
the country are dwelling in the land of 
the shadow of death. He will see also why 
most of our modern Christianity has lost 
its appeal, not only for progressive think- 
ers and social radicals, but also for an 
increasing number of weak and disin- 
herited groups in Western civilization. 

J. NEAL HUGHLEY 
North Carolina College for Negroes 
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The Church and Psychotherapy. By 
Karl Ruf Stolz. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1943. 312 pages. 
$2.50. 

For a number of years there has been 
a steady flow of literature dealing with 
mental disorders, In early years this 
literature was known as_ abnormal 
psychology; in recent years it has 
operated as a branch of medicine known 
as psychiatry or medical psychology. 
Psychiatry, having justified itself in the 
territory of public health, has filtered 
into the world of practical psychology 
and education and produced a mental 
hygiene. More recently psychiatrical 
thinking has entered the field of re- 
ligion especially in the domain of 
pastoral work, and a fair amount of 
writing has been accomplished. To the 
literature of so-called “pastoral psy- 
chiatry” the late Karl Ruf Stolz has 
made a real contribution. In fact all of 
his volumes have been directed toward 
the establishment of a bona-fide re- 
ligious therapeutics, or the healing of 
the soul. The titles of these volumes 
confirm this worthy need: The Psy- 
chology of Prayer, Pastoral Psychology, 
The Psychology of Religious Living, 
Tricks Our Minds Play On Us, Making 
the Most of the Rest of Life. 

This present volume pursues the 
subject of religious psychotherapy, not 
from the strict psychiatrical angle but 
from that of the obligation of the 
Christian church. It is centered in the 
cure of souls, the healing ministry of 
Jesus. It discusses the new life through 
those whom Jesus had healed, interpret- 
ing many of the miracles of Jesus 
largely from a psychological point of 
view, enhancing the value of marvel 
and miracle as depicted in the New 
Testament narratives. Oddly, and 
rightly, Dean Stolz shows how the 
Christian church anticipated psychiatry 
long before medicine made it important. 





His insight into psychiatric terminology 
and methods does no violence to the 
psychiatrist, and should open no con- 
troversy in the belief of the most tradi- 
tional Christian. Stoltz finds much value 
in psychiatry, but he does not regard it 
as the one and only authority for the 
readjustment of human life; rather it 
is a subsidiary. The church does not 
have to go to psychiatry for this thera- 
peutic ministry, for its charter and mis- 
sion are in the Gospels, yet the findings 
of psychiatry are admittedly nonethe- 
less important. Accordingly, Dean Stolz 
evaluates the resources of the Christian 
church for the prevention and cure of 
emotional and mental ills. The book 
begins with a brief account of the cures 
of Jesus, made for the purpose of speci- 
fying the procedures and instrumentali- 
ties used by Jesus in his alleviating 
ministry. Age-old principles of the 
Christian faith are discussed and specific 
therapies for our present day are pre- 
sented. Hence the relation of medical 
psychiatry to pastoral effort is investi- 
gated sympathetically and constructive- 
ly, and the minister’s personal psycho- 
logical pitfalls are frankly explored. The 
book goes a long way in outlining what 
is deeply needed in Christian thinking, 
namely, the adequate development of 
the mature personality. To meet this 
end the author examines the therapeutic 
value of preaching, Christian education, 
and personality development. A telling 
chapter deals with the “vocational 
neuroses of the minister,” with its tap- 
roots represented by “egocentricity 
through pampering,” competition among 
ministers, temptation to indolence, eco- 
nomic needs, commercialization of vo- 
catiou, social scrutiny and criticism, 
emotional isolation, indeterminate goals. 
Vital therapeutic vocational means are 
private devotions, public worship, in- 
spirational literature, association with 
varied kinds and types of men, profes- 
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sional improvement, recreational ther- 
apy, and adequate financial support. 

It is the judgment of this reviewer 
that this volume merits a place of 
leadership in this important field where 
so much undigested material has been 
published. Stolz does not traverse the 
worn paths of Freud and the uncon- 
scious but sees in the Christian faith 
his own therapeutic anchor, and modern 
psychiatry as an aid to faith and indi- 
vidual integration. He does not carry 
the reader to the consulting chamber of 
the psychiatrist for the smoothing of 
the rough points of man’s behavior that 
disintegrate the human personality. Ap- 
preciating these therapies he carries his 
reader into the heart of the Church to 
the Great Physician whose Gospel is a 
basic cure for souls. 

Stolz was a diligent student of psy- 
chiatric and psychological craftmanship, 
and a devoted believer in the church, 
all in one pattern of mind. It is to be 
regretted that his untimely death stayed 
his pen, necessitating that this volume 
should be published posthumously. Had 
he lived to read his lines of thought he 
would have given us a better book. As 
it is he has been builded into the “house 
not made with hands,” and his works do 
follow him, achieving that personality 
that he sought by faith on earth. 

JoHN EDWARD BENTLEY 
American University 


The Vitality of the Christian Tradition. 
George F. Thomas, editor. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
358 pages. $3.00. 

In this Religious-Book-of-the-Month- 
Club selection, the reader finds a notable 
accomplishment in the field of Christian 
writing. It would be difficult to over- 
state the significance for our time of 
the work here attempted and the com- 
petence with which it has been handled. 

The aim of the volume is two-fold: 
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first, to trace the chief insights and 
values of the Christian tradition in their 
historical development and, second, to 
discuss the conflicts besetting those 
values in the modern world, It is, how- 
ever, not only an objective treatment. 
Throughout, it emphasizes the im- 
mediate, positive, and creative values 
of the Christian tradition and sets forth 
these values persuasively. The authors 
believe that only by a revitalization of 
this tradition can our institutions be 
awakened from their present moribund 
condition. 

One of the achievements of the book 
is the remarkable degree of unity at- 
tained in its treatment. Written by 
twelve different leaders in the field of 
religion, it nevertheless fits into a com- 
plete whole. There are of course varia- 
tions of style, but the basic approach to 
the subjects in every case is the same 
and the movement and direction con- 
tinue identical. The editor, Professor 
George Thomas, deserves special credit 
for this part of the work. 

In the first section of the book, James 
Muilenberg opens the discussion with a 
treatment of the faith of ancient Israel. 
The second chapter, on the beginnings 
of Christianity, by John Knox, seems 
to this reviewer to be one of the best, 
if that can be claimed for one part of a 
volume that is so uniformly good. Vir- 
ginia Corwin traces the early period of 
the development of Christian thought 
up to and through the Augustinian syn- 
thesis. She handles a complex and de- 
tailed subject clearly and without pedan- 
try. Lynn White describes and inter- 
prets the three reformations of the 
Middle Ages—the Monastic, Medieval, 
and Protestant—in his chapter on the 
significance of medieval Christianity. 
The Reformation and classical Protes- 
tantism are handled excellently by 


Albert Outler, Henry P. Van Dusen’s 
chapter on the nineteenth century and 
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after brings this historical study to a 
close. Van Dusen discusses the modern 
theological views, from Kant to Neo- 
Orthodoxy. 

The first section of the book is com- 
pleted in a chapter by Douglas Steere, 
intended primarily as a practical teach- 
ing aid, concerning the devotional litera- 
’ ture of Christianity. Amos Wilder opens 
the second section of the work with a 
consideration of the Christian tradition 
in modern culture, particularly as that 
is illustrated in works of literature. 
This is followed by a chapter dealing 
with Christianity and modern philoso- 
phy, written by the editor, which deals 
with the modern schools of philosophy 
and with the possibilities of a Christian 
philosophy. Howard Jefferson investi- 
gates brilliantly the relation of physical 
science and religion. His chapter is fol- 
lowed by Ernest Hilgard’s discussion of 
Christianity and contemporary psy- 
chology. John Moore shows the rele- 
vance of Christian ethics to western 
thought. Finally, and very appro- 
priately, the editor concludes the book 
with a chapter on Christianity and 
Democracy. He finds democratic ideals 
to be meaningful and valid only when 
united with a goal such as that held by 
Christianity. 

Here then is a volume that is at 
once broad in its conception and re- 
markably successful in its execution. 
It is inclusive in content, unified in 
presentation, and positive in conclu- 
sions. It is a work for constant refer- 
ence and_ stimulation for minister, 
teacher, student and intelligent layman. 

J. Carvin KEENE 
Howard University 


The Beginning of Christianity. By 
Clarence Tucker Craig. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 366 
pages. $2.75. 

One frequently hears or reads state- 
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ments contrasting Christianity today 
with Christianity during its infancy, 
that is, during the New Testament 
period. The former, it is said, is not 
the latter, but another. Christianity was 
pure during its infancy, but, losing its 
youthful idealism, became corrupt and 
defiled during its adulthood and ma- 
turity. Is this true? If so, when did 
corruption begin? The best way to 
evaluate this judgment is through an 
objective or “scientific” study of New 
Testament Christianity. Such a study 
cannot be made merely through the 
reading of the New Testament “as it 
stands,” or by assuming that all the 
injunctions, exhortations, and com- 
mands therein contained were forth- 
with punctiliously obeyed by those re- 
ceiving them; but such a study must 
avail itself of the best results of every 
type of modern New Testament criti- 
cism. 

The Beginning of Christianity by Dr. 
Clarence Tucker Craig is a product of 
this kind of study. While it is scholarly 
and reveals familiarity with the best 
literature in the field, it is so simply 
written that the nontechnical but in- 
telligent reader can without serious diffi- 
culty grasp every thought expressed 
therein. It is as objective in its approach 
as is possible for a book of this nature 
to be, especially a book written by one 
who is himself a firm believer in the 
value of the thing whose beginning he 
is essaying to describe. And it is char- 
acterized by a degree of intellectual 
honesty and reverent frankness which 
are not always to be found in religious 
books written by devout men. It is 
free from dogmatism. The author’s aim 
is information or education rather than 
indoctrination. He knows when he 
knows and when he only believes or 
has an opinion. 

Though he secures his data from 
various sources, the study is based pri- 
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marily upon the New Testament itself 
rather than upon what other scholars 
have said about the New Testament. 
In this sense it may be described as 
“original.” Hence it contains an abun- 
dance of New Testament readings to 
authenticate the conclusions drawn, 
thereby aiding the student in getting 
a knowledge of the New Testament 
along with his knowledge about it. Not 
only does his interpretation of New 
Testament literature validate his con- 
clusions, but the reading of his book 
makes many a New Testament passage 
more meaningfully significant by throw- 
ing light upon its original historical 
reference. A clear distinction is every- 
where made between the _ religious 
thought-life of the age and people by 
whom this New Testament literature 
was produced and the thought-life of 
our day. That is, emphasis is placed 
upon what a New Testament statement 
originally meant rather than upon what 
it may be applied as meaning today— 
upon exegesis rather than upon eisege- 
sis. 

The unstated premise from which the 
study proceeds, a supposition now freely 
affirmed by all competent New Testa- 
ment scholars, is that much of the 
teaching ascribed to Jesus in the Gos- 
pels did not actually come from him, 
but arose out of the experiences of 
the church up to the time when these 
Gospels were written. Such teaching is 
more of history than of prophecy. When 
this is recognized the Gospels become 
sources of equal value to the other 
literature of the New Testament for a 
construction of the development of 
Christianity through the periods in 
which they were written. 

An abiding impression that one gets 
from a careful perusal of this book is 
that the initial ideal of Christianity was 
not the same as of today. Christians 
of the first generation strove after the 
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ideal according to the conceptions of 
that day, but without actually achieving 
that ideal in practice. But before the 
New Testament period closed compro- 
mises began to be made with the world, 
and compromises which were larger than 
the best of the early Christians could 
realize. A few of the many summary 
statements worth remembering are that 
the coming of the Kingdom of God on 
earth was the heart and centre of the 
message of Jesus, and the man who 
departed farthest from the early expres- 
sions of Christian hope was the author 
of the Fourth Gospel. “God’s love for 
men in Christ laid them under infinite 
debt. Their grateful response should be 
in terms of the same love to their 
fellow men which God had revealed in 
Christ. Conduct is Christian when in 
response to God’s forgiving grace men 
seek to solve their human problems 
according to the principle of love, using 
the guidance of Jesus, the best ethical 
experience of the race, and the fullest 
possible contemporary knowledge of 
facts.” 

For the seminary or college teacher 
of New Testament studies, as well as 
for the intelligent minister or layman 
who wishes a clear grasp of the back- 
ground and the rise and development of 
Christianity during the New Testament 
period, The Beginning of Christianity 
by Professor Craig is valuable. It is the 
book for which I, as a seminary teacher 
of the New Testament, have been look- 
ing for years. 

J. LEONARD FARMER 
Howard University 


The Earliest Gospel. By Frederick C. 
Grant, New York: Abingdon Cokes- 
bury Press, 1943. 270 pages. $2.50. 
For a study of Gospel origins Mark 

is the most important of the canonical 

Gospels. It is recognized as the first of 

these Gospels to have been published 
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about a generation after the death of 
Jesus and the beginning of the gospel 
concerning him. It does not contain the 
mere personal convictions of its author, 
but rather what the Christian church 
up to his time regarded as the essen- 
tials of the gospel of Christ. The Gospel 
of Mark, therefore, furnishes a basis 
from which one may work backward to 
its underlying sources and also forward 
to further developments in the gospel 
tradition as incorporated in the later 
Gospels. 

The Earliest Gospel by Dr. Grant is 
a historical study of this Gospel in 
its relation to the various aspects of 
the environment in which it originated, 
and with respect to the sources of the 
data which it incorporates and inter- 
prets. As the author of this Gospel 
manifested so little knowledge of Pales- 
tine, the country in which the gospel 
tradition arose, Dr. Grant is of the 
opinion that John Mark of Jerusalem, 
the companion of Barnabas and Paul 
on their first missionary journey, was 
not its author. He surmises rather that 
its author was another Marcus of Rome, 
a clerk in a Roman mercantile estab- 
lishment and a member of the Roman 
church, This, however, cannot be proved 
or disproved, 

Whoever he was, this author did not 
compose outright, but compiled his Gos- 
pel out of several sources: oral tradi- 
tions of Gentile Christianity, dealing 
with doings and sayings of Jesus but 
especially with the former and quoting 
the latter only from memory, which 
made Galilee rather than Jerusalem the 
centre of Jesus’ ministry, and which had 
already been formulated in a more or 
less fragmentary way in early apostolic 
preaching; written tradition of the pas- 
sion of Jesus; and a written Jewish- 
Christian little apocalypse dealing with 
the end of the age and the coming of 
the apocalyptic Kingdom of God. The 


written sources were translations of 
oral Aramaic into Greek; but this Gos- 
pel itself was not originally produced 
in Aramaic. The author’s chief work 
was not in translating, but in bringing 
together and editing these sources, add- 
ing introductions, transitions, conclu- 
sions, and interpretations to the various 
paradigms and pericopes. 

His Gospel was, therefore, compiled 
out of the traditions of Gentile Chris- 
tianity especially for the church at 
Rome but for Gentile Christians gener- 
ally. It was an apology for the death 
of the Messiah and was based upon a 
theological idea of the person of Jesus. 
Though written after the death of Paul, 
the apostle to the Gentiles and one 
of the most theological New Testament 
writers, Mark’s theology was not de- 
rived from Paul’s, but from the tradi- 
tion of Gentile Christianity even before 
Paul became a Christian, which was also 
the starting-point of Paul’s theological 
speculations. 

Of special interest and practical sig- 
nificance for today are the last three 
chapters of the book on “was Mark 
Anti-Semitic?” ‘Mark and the Social 
Gospel,” and the “Epilogue.” In these 
and especially in the first and third, 
Professor Grant is truly prophetic. If 
any intelligent Christian minister or 
layman has not sufficient time or in- 
terest for a careful reading and thought- 
ful study of the more critical and tech- 
nical parts of the book as a whole, he 
should by all means give such a reading 
and study to these last three chapters 
which are not technical, and should 
make them a guiding principle for his 
future activities as a disciple of Jesus. 
Herein are shown how and why the 
gospel of Jesus failed to neutralize the 
anti-Semitism or race prejudice in the 
Roman world and which is so rampant 
in many countries of the world today, 
and how and why this gospel has not 
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achieved more toward the transforma- 
tion of our actual human societies into 
kingdoms of God. Mark’s is not a social 
gospel; but in a profounder sense Jesus’ 
was. 

To quote a few significant statements: 
“Stated bluntly, Mark substituted a 
theological idea of the person of Jesus 
for the Kingdom of God, and inter- 
preted ‘the gospel of the Kingdom’ to 
mean the message ... of Jesus’ Mes- 
siahship.” “The person of Jesus rather 
than his teaching or his revelation has 
been placed in the forefront of Christian 
consideration, and logicians trained in 
Western metaphysics and law have gone 
at the problem in a way unthinkable 
for the world in which Jesus lived, in a 
way unthinkable for Jesus himself.” 
“Thus ... the hope of the Kingdom 
receded and became eventually only an- 
other name for ‘heaven,’ the other world, 
the state of bliss beyond death . . . and 
thus an intellectual concept of the per- 
son of Jesus tended to become central 
for Christian doctrine, theology, and 
devotion, rather than the person of God, 
his sovereignty and his redemptive will, 
his wisdom and his love.” “This worship 
of Jesus has tended to crowd out the 
sturdier, less exuberant faith in the liv- 
ing God, whose mercies are over all 
his works but whose judgments are in 
all the earth.” 

J. LEONARD FARMER 
Howard University 


Religion Faces the World Crisis. By 
Leroy Waterman, Ann Arbor: George 
Wahr, 1943. x + 206 pages. $2.25. 
“Religion Faces the World Crisis” is 

most timely for several reasons. At a 

time of world-wide dislocation, the 

author raises the question as to what 

“spiritual assets” religion can bring to 

the present crisis. In attempting to de- 

termine the functional relation between 
religion and civilization, he clearly de- 


fines the nature and aim of religion in 
such a way as to make religion neces- 
sary “to promote civilization and the 
progress of the race” (p. 12). 

It is important that the author ad- 
dresses himself to the age-old conflict 
between traditional religion and pseudo- 
science; the former had been “delin- 
quent” in important functions, while the 
latter had been ignorant of the essential 
nature of the world which it falsely 
assumed to be mechanistic and there- 
fore indifferent to the values exalted by 
religion. With science serving as such 
a ready handmaid of the present forces 
of destruction, the reader is refreshed 
to find a declaration that “any kind 
of war between science and religion is, 
for the most part, over.” 

Reviewing the development of re- 
ligion, the author aptly points out some 
of the dangers to and shortcomings of 
religion, such as (1) the alliance of re- 
ligion with magic, (2) the confinement 
of religious values within the pale of 
nationalism, and (3) the sanction of 
economic competition by religion. He 
very well shows how religion tran- 
scended these specious limitations for 
the first and only time in ethical re- 
ligion as enunciated by certain prophets 
of the Old Testament. Retreating be- 
fore a resurgent and even more de- 
termined nationalism, post-exilic Juda- 
ism expressed itself in messianic and 
apocalyptic dreams which negated pre- 
exilic ethical monotheism, The next 
great champion of ethical religion was 
Jesus of Nazareth, whose teachings 
formed the capstone of the pyramid. 
His organic connection with the eighth 
century prophets is convincingly re- 
vealed in contradistinction to the picture 
given of him in the gospels by Jewish 
Christians who shared the prevailing 
messianic and apocalyptic, and there- 
fore essentially nationalistic, outlook. 
Despairing of the possibility of effecting 
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social change for the better, the early 
Christians buried their talent of ethical 
religion and devoted themselves to other- 
worldly relations. 

Mr. Waterman rightly recognizes the 
need of distinguishing between the Jesus 
of traditional Christianity and the Jesus 
of ethical religion. It is not until this 
distinction is clearly made that the real 
basis of the universal brotherhood of 
man can be seen to rest squarely where 
it was placed by Jesus and where it 
has always belonged, namely, in the fact 
that all men are made in the image 
of God in the sense of divine poten- 
tiality, and therefore have a common 
origin and common destiny. There is 
no need of initiation rites, creeds, sworn 
allegiance to a code of laws to put men 
at once on a plane of equality and to 
make ethical dealings with one another 
obligatory. Religion, having ruled out 
arrogance and presumptiousness, is then 
qualified to face the world with re- 
sources to unify rather than divide it. 

Facing the present world crisis, re- 
ligion’s most valuable resource is the 
moral imperative rooted in the recog- 
nition that one’s own self-interest is to 
be identified with the interest and wel- 
fare of all men. For this we are indebted 
to the real Jesus of Nazareth who has 
been all but lost sight of in traditional 
Christianity, for it was in him that ethi- 
cal religion caught a vision of the golden 
age that extended neither in the distant 
past nor the hereafter, but which is ever 
at hand only waiting for achievement 
in human thought and conduct. 

CHARLES C. KING 
Howard University 


The Christian Philosophy of History. 
By Shirley Jackson Case. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1943. 
viii + 222 pages. $2.00. 

A philosophy of history is an indis- 
pensable component of any adequate 
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world-view or theology. Conceptions of 
God and man—as to the ways and pur- 
poses of the former or the possibilities 
and obligations of the latter—are radi- 
cally affected by the meaning of history 
for the theologian. But, manifestly, pe- 
riods of profound disturbance like the 
present bring to the fore the im- 
portance of history for philosophy and 
religion—hence, the awareness reflected 
in the recent attention of theologians 
to the religious significance of history. 

This employment of history has cus- 
tomarily been made by those who are 
primarily metaphysicians, with only an 
incidental knowledge of history. It is, 
unhappily, exceptional that one whose 
talents and achievements pertain chiefly 
to historiography should bring the light 
of his understanding to bear on these 
ultimate concerns. However, the book 
in question provides a medium for just 
such a contribution. 

Out of a mature comprehension of 
Christian history, resulting from a life 
career, Dean Case illuminates the salient 
issues of a philosophy for Christians 
today and challenges theological views 
currently in vogue, especially those 
which stress the impotence of man. 

The approach to history exemplified 
by the author’s earlier works is here 
explicitly stated; it is basically empiri- 
cal and comprehensively social. He still 
contends that religious history can be 
understood accurately only in the total 
context of environing conditions. He 
finds it to be a process exhibiting es- 
sential continuity but real novelty and 
change through the creative activities 
of “actual persons living in specific sit- 
uations.” 

Preliminary to his exposition of a 
Christian philosophy of history, Dean 
Case traces (1) the “providential 
view” of history from ancient Hebrew 
concepts to modern survivals, (2) the 
“human or secular view” of history from 
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nineteenth century beginnings to pres- 
ent-day conceptions, (3) the revival 
of “historical dualism” in the “crisis 
theology” and certain milder formula- 
tions. In these chapters are to be found 
skilful digests of outstanding positions 
in the history of historical thought and 
acute observations on doctrines of 
familiar contemporaries like Karl 
Barth, Nicolas Berdyaev, Paul Tillich, 
Otto Piper, and Gerald Heard. 

After developing his claims for the 
determinative role in history of human 
desires and decisions, Dean Case finds 
the religious significance of history in 
the human task of striving for moral 
and spiritual attainment—in the con- 
scious acceptance of responsibility for 
carrying forward God’s work in the 
world. As a “scientific” historian, he 
disavows any “esoteric” knowledge of 
the divine, but sees God’s activity with- 
in the realm of observable phenomena. 

There occur in his argument vulner- 
able expressions concerning freedom of 
the will, which with phrases like “good 
men” and “limitless growth” render him 
susceptible to the charge of a naively 
optimistic faith. But these extremes of 
expansive phraseology are tempered by 
contrastingly sober recognitions on the 
author’s part. Moreover, they are gratu- 
itous, peripheral, and may be deleted 
without injury to the central import 
of his thesis. 

If there is any serious objection which 
the reviewer might raise, it is in regard 
to his emphasis on the “leisure of 
time.” Such an Olympian—almost Ori- 
ental—perspective on history may as- 
sure a philosophical poise in the face 
of disaster, but easily cuts the nerve 
of the moral activism for which he 
makes a resounding plea. 

As respite from the prevailing doc- 
trinal winds of neo-orthodoxy and neo- 
scholasticism (whose general effect upon 
some of us has been that of a sirocco), 
it is refreshing to encounter such a cur- 


rent of vigorous liberalism as issues 
from these pages. Throughout the book, 
Dr. Case shows that he is particularly 
plagued by the common tendency of 
men to make normative some idealized 
person, book, belief, institution, or situ- 
ation in the past. He has not been 
swayed by any anachronistic panacea, 
whether a refurbished Calvinism or 
Thomism. He has kept his eye fixed 
on the possibilities of present and fu- 
ture, on the potentialities of man work- 
ing with God in history. 

Horace J. NICKELS 
Howard University 


This Year of Our Lord. By Andres W. 
Blackwood. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1943. 244 pages. $2.00. 
Dr. Blackwood has compiled a wealth 

of information in the twenty-five ser- 

mons presented under the caption, 

This Year of Our Lord. This volume is 

of special benefit to workers in the 

field of religion, and particularly to 
pastors whose ministry covers many 
years in the same parish. Dr, Black- 
wood’s long years of experience as pro- 
fessor of homiletics and pastor of some 
of the leading churches of the United 

States has enabled him to sense the im- 

portance of sermons for special occa- 

sions which many ministers find diffi- 
cult to prepare. 

The author has rendered a great serv- 
ice in his treatment of these “‘red-letter 
occasions,” but it must be remembered 
that his treatment, out of the nature 
of things, had to embrace the psychology 
of the times in which the writer lived, 
and therefore, the discussion of many 
of these occasions, in a post war world, 
would have to be quite different from 
their treatment in a world at war. The 
author shows his awareness of this fact 
when he indicated in his foreword that 
“preaching calls for the interpretation of 
life today—.” 

The sermons are arranged in the book 
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in order of the seasons, which makes 
the production especially useful. For 
the most part the sermons are not re- 
lated in thought because the occasions 
they represent are not related. An ex- 
ception is found in the first three ser- 
mons which are somewhat related in 
thought as well to the occasion, namely, 
the sermons pertaining to the Advent 
Season, the Christmas Season, and New 
Year Sunday. We may conveniently 
make another grouping of sermons re- 
lated in thought, such as that appropri- 
ate to Palm Sunday, the five Passion- 
night messages, and the two on Easter. 
The other fourteen sermons deal with 
events just as significant so far as the 
Christian calendar is concerned although 
they are far different in thought and 
in emphasis. 

All of these sermons are practical, 
vitally related to modern life, and for 
the most part, reflect the acceptable theo- 
logical dogma. 

This book, in every way, presents the 
broad outline by which busy pastors of 
today and in the future, may receive 
valuable aid in preparing sermons for 
special occasions. 

E. C, SMITH 
Metropolitan Baptist Church 
Washington, D.C. 


A Realistic Philosophy of Religion. By 
A. Campbell Garnett. Chicago: Wil- 
lett, Clark and Company,1942. vii + 
331 pages. $3.00. 

The primary purpose of this volume 
is to present an analysis and interpreta- 
tion of religion which, in theory and 
practice, the author believes to be par- 
ticularly pertinent to the distressing 
problems of our day. The treatise is 
realistic in its theory of knowledge and 
of values, in its acceptance of the reality 
of the physical world, and in its con- 
cepts of God and human mental life. 
In this same temper the volume faces 
the dark facts of human life—physical 








evil, the sense of sin. But its realism 
is not pessimism and does not end in 
skepticism; to the contrary it explores 
the grounds of reality for a lively faith 
in God and man. 

The book contains three parts and 
an epilogue. Part I is devoted to an 
analysis of the birth of religion in the 
individual and the race together with 
a survey of typical beliefs and prob- 
lems. This is an attempt to discover 
the distinctive features and the essential 
structure of religion as a living personal 
and social phenomenon. Parts II and 
III are concerned with interpretation 
of practice and theory—the practice of 
religion which seeks to be ethical, and 
the theory of religion which seeks to be 
true. Both practice and theory are neces- 
sary because religion cannot survive 
without them. Practice shows the in- 
terpretation of religion in the moral 
life, in the religious community, and 
the great society. Theory, dealing with 
the nature of man and God, seeks to 
discover whether God’s immanence im- 
plies his transcendence. The author hav- 
ing reached an earlier conclusion from 
his empirical investigation asserts that 
God is a factor within man independent 
of the self of private desire. Hence the 
problem of God’s immanence, implying 
transcendence, adventures on. It en- 
quires if the nature of the universe and 
of God provides any basis for the belief 
in immortality, and concludes that God, 
as we know him through religious ex- 
perience, “is a being who seeks the 
completest life for all; and if it be in 
his power that these lives should go on 
to realize a still more abundant life 
after their release from preoccupation 
with the affairs of this body, then it 
must certainly be his will that they 
should do so” (p. 241). The author 
draws his illustrations from the New 
Testament, its beliefs and knowledge, 
and on this basis forms his Epilogue. 

Professor Garnett has made a con- 
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tribution to religion which is at once 
original and challenging. His empirical 
approach to the understanding of re- 
ligion should appeal to liberal and con- 
servative alike because it is judicious 
throughout. Christianity, according to 
Garnett’s view, offers the key to uni- 
versal religion. 

The volume preserves the author’s 
lectures at the University of Wisconsin. 
It is written in a relatively simple but 
lucid style conserving the merits of a 
textbook and for this reason is valuable 
to the student. The minister with a 
thoughtful approach to the problems 
of religion will likewise find within 
these pages inspirational value braced 
by sound theoretical thinking securely 
laid in the foundations of empirical 
philosophical analysis which are always 
helpful though not always final. 

JoHN Epwarp BENTLEY 
American University 


The Ladder of Progress in Palestine. 
By Chester C. McCown. New York: 
Harpers & Brothers, 1943. xvi + 
386 pages. $3.50. 

Professor Chester C. McCown of the 
Pacific School of Religion has undoubt- 
edly kept his promise as expressed in 
the preface of his The Ladder of Prog- 
ress in Palestine: “The purpose of this 
volume is to describe the methods and 
results of typical and important excava- 
tions so as to give an intelligent but 
non-technical reader some appreciation 
of how the archeologist works and what 
he discovers” (p. vii). As a non-techni- 
cal reader, the writer of this brief re- 
view is appreciative of such discoveries 
and their presentation, perhaps because 
of these incidents in his life: his birth 
a few miles from the spot (in Germany) 
where homo Heidelbergensis was dis- 
covered on the property of a classmate’s 
father; his good fortune of having 
visited and viewed the collection of 


the Rockefeller Museum in Jerusalem 
as a magnificent witness to Palestinian 
archeology, its endeavors, and results; 
his privilege of occasional service at the 
school of religion of an American Uni- 
versity. 

The book is commendable for various 
reasons: 

The publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
have made it an attractive piece of 
book printing as respects both the print- 
ing (slight misprints did, however, oc- 
cur: see pp. 117, 159, 360) and the 
material for the pictures. A chapter like 
“The Stables of Solomon,” (pp. 179- 
182) would have gained considerably if 
the two pictures that are found in “The 
Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago, Communication No. 9,”’com- 
bining the actual result of an archeo- 
logical effort and the attractive idea 
of an imaginative architect, had been 
added. The author has expressed his 
indebtedness to his predecessors in the 
field of archeology through an excellent 
bibliography. In all his “preparing tim- 
ber and stones to build the house” 
(I Kings 5:32) of Palestinian arche- 
ology, he did not forget the works and 
dwellings of the men of the various na- 
tions (See e.g., pp. 39, 105, 172), thus 
leading the reader to “appreciate how 
far man had climbed up the ladder 
of civilization even in such an isolated 
enclave as the Jordan Valley must have 
been” (p. 84). Herein is the explanation 
of the choice of the book’s title. An 
even greater service could have been 
rendered the non-technical reader if all 
the modern, yet usually unknown Arabic 
names, had been rendered by the old, 
yet usually known, Biblical words. 

The book in its twenty-two chapters 
covers the archeological periods from 
prehistoric times down to the age of 
the Crusaders; it describes the stories 
of the archeological work and results 
with respect to many places of the 
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excavation but gives special emphasis 
to the outstanding spots from the stand- 
point of the historical development of 
their physical and cultural structure. 
Jericho, Bethshan, Jerusalem, to name 
these few only, do suggest a history of 
great human concern, as do the names 
of David, Solomon, etc. 

This book is another witness to the 
maxim which has been a result of 
Biblical studies and which has been set 
forth scholarly and eloquently at the 
end of his “The Wilderness and the 
Promised Land” by Elias Auerbach: 
“The swords rust; thrones fall; violence 
digs its own grave: ideas are invincible, 
spirit endures!” 

Huco B. ScHIFF 
Temple Beth El 
Alexandria, Va. 


Frederick Bohn Fisher, By Welthy Hon- 
singer Fisher. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1944. viii + 254 
pages. $2.50. 

There are two good reasons for read- 
ing this biography. One reason is that it 
gives a boldly-sketched portrait of a 
vigorous soul in action for the Christ 
Way of life. The other is that it gives 
a panoramic background to the primary 
struggles going on in today’s world. 

Fred Fisher, who was elected Bishop 
of the Methodist Church at the age 
of thirty-eight, is shown to be a dynamic 
personality, given to headlong rushes 
into tangled problems. As Bishop Mc- 
Connell says, in an introduction to the 
book, “he solved his problems by push- 
ing on through them, probably upsetting 
a good many things as he rushed along, 
but breaking a new path and arriving at 
the right place.” Perhaps this is best 
illustrated in the Steel Investigation, 
which was undertaken while he was 
Director of the Industrial Relations De- 
partment of the Interchurch World 
Movement, which led to revolutionary 


changes in hours and wages for the 
workingman. We see, however, the same 
characteristics in his determination to 
resign from the highest office in his 
Church, that of Bishop. He was con- 
vinced that the office of Bishop carried 
with it too much personal power. Fred 
was, perhaps, afraid of himself, To his 
wife he said, “Welthy, if ever you see 
me using power for its own end, let 
me know. I am going to give up the 
power then and there.” 

He knew his own headlong tendencies 
and knew no doubt what a rash act 
would do in such an office, but he saw, 
too, the dangers of too much power 
given to one man, not only in church 
life but in state life. He knew the 
history of India and Burma. As a 
workman he was a man who needed 
not to be ashamed. He knew nothing 
but work. He goes to Burma in a 
monsoon period to study the people 
and Buddhism. He goes to Australia 
and studies the White Australian Policy 
and to South Africa and studies the 
treatment of Indians inveigled into the 
country and then held in peonage. His 
weakness was that he did not know 
when or how to rest. In spite of, or, 
because of his activism, however, he 
was a dreamer of dreams. 

He saw a united Christian church 
in action for Christ. He saw beyond 
that a tolerant, learning Christian re- 
ligion sitting down with other great 
religions, comparing histories and phi- 
losophies and goals, sifting the wheat 
from the chaff and together lifting the 
world up to higher levels of faith and 
life. “Victory,” said Fred, “is not won 
by destroying other religions.’ However, 
to him Jesus was always at the center, 
being “the way, the truth, the life,” for 
all. He saw, too, a new life for all men, 
where a man was a man, regardless of 
race, or creed, or color. He was out- 
spoken in the denial of human values 
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as practiced by the white man. He 
stood up and took blows for his con- 
victions. 

The weakness of the book seems to 
me to be the portrayal of a life as 
though there were only a_ succession 
of successes in it. There is nothing of 
the inner struggle that must have gone 
on in the heart of such a man. It ‘is, 
I suppose, as a wife very much in love 
with her husband would write; but a 
wife has discerning eyes. It would have 
been a much better book if she had 
told us something of Fred Fisher’s 
failures. However, it is interesting biog- 
raphy, which is profitable reading for 
laymen and ministers, especially in the 
light of the world struggles of today 
from which we cannot escape. 

Orris G. ROBINSON 
Calvary Methodist Church 
Washington, D.C. 


The Primacy of Faith. By Richard 
Kroner. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1943. ix-+ 226 pages. 
$2.50. 

It will be instructive to those people 
who are inclined to pin the label “Bar- 
thian” on every theological viewpoint 
which rejects “liberalism” to read these 
Gifford Lectures of Kroner’s carefully 
and then try to classify him. If he is 
to receive fair treatment, however, they 
should be supplemented by two other 
books of his: the Bedell Lectures on 
The Religious Function of the Imag- 
ination and the Hewett Lectures on 
How Do We Know God? The central 
thesis of the three books is stated ex- 
plicitly by Kroner himself: 


I try to show that a natural theology can- 
not be prohibited by dogmatics as Karl 
Barth would have it; but also that a merely 
rational faith, as provided by Kant, is not 
tenable. Reason needs the supplement of 
revealed religion. In such a way thought 
and faith do not contradict, but rather 


complement each other. In this relationship 
faith has the primacy. It surpasses the 
power of reason and completes its under- 
taking. (p. viii) 


The natural theology which he allows 
is, however, not the sort which has 
commonly gone by that title. Kroner 
accepts Kant’s critique of reason’s power 
to approach the divine reality. He em- 
phasizes his conviction that mystery is 
man’s ultimate environment, Reason 
may try to comprehend objective real- 
ity, but always fails because its path- 
way is blocked by the antinomies into 
which conceptual thought always leads 
(Kroner repeats this Kantian notion 
over and over again). 

What reason cannot do, faith can, 
because it deals, not with concepts, but 
with “images” supplied by “the re- 
ligious imagination.” “Images” are not 
symbols, since there is always a felt 
gap between a symbol and that which 
it symbolizes; rather, they are some- 
what like Platonic myths or Synoptic 
parables, the truth of which is imme- 
diately discerned, albeit partially, in- 
directly and allegorically. The Bible is 
the preeminent source of religious im- 
agery; biblical truth is truth about life 
and death, moral acts and choices. The 
faith which comprehends this truth is 
primary in human life and thought. 
Reason always reaches the end of its 
tether long before it gets to the real 
answers life requires. Faith, even though 
it, too, finally ends in mystery, can lay 
hold upon the truth and the power of 
God in such a way as to satisfy man’s 
deepest needs. 

There is this and much more in 
Kroner’s original and provocative at- 
tempt to construct what he calls a 
“protestant philosophy” (p. 177). Of 
especial importance are the chapters on 
the origin and nature of moral evil; 
they afford a genuinely profound and 
realistic exposition of the privative 
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theory of evil and what Augustine called 
“the defective will.” 

There is much here which calls for 
comment and criticism which the limits 
of space forbid. Kroner has reminded 
us again of the fact that the problem 
of faith and reason, religion and phi- 
losophy, has always been a kind of 
Protestant antinomy. His books illus- 
trate, quite significantly, why it has 
never yet been “solved.” 

ALBERT C. OUTLER 
Duke University 


What Is Religion Doing to our Con- 
science? By George A. Coe. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 
114 pages. $1.00. 

Dr. Coe, in his fascinating and sig- 
nificant volume, expresses in print what 
many have long felt but have been 
unable to say, namely, that the Chris- 
tian conscience is continually being re- 
shaped by external conditions and 
events. As he puts it: “In short, the 
Christian conscience undergoes unpre- 
dictable changes by reason of unpredict- 
able secular conditions, and yet remains 
Christian.” While on the one hand the 
Christian may be thought of as an 
entity separate from and superior to exist- 
ing social, economic, and political forces, 
nevertheless, as the writer sees it, it is 
these same forces which by giving shape 
and content to his conscience actually 
determine both his sensibilities and his 
conduct. As Dr. Coe sees it, religion is 
doing two things: “First, it is permitting 
us to relegate to a sort of ethical attic 
a vast number of yesterday’s religiously 
sanctioned convictions as to good and 
evil, Second, it is permitting and even 
urging the transfer into the religious 
conscience of modes of valuation that 
arise outside of what hitherto has been 
known as religion.” What follows this 
statement in the succeeding pages is 
not so much a substantiation of this 
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thesis by argument as it is the setting 
forth of certain positive and negative 
deductions which follow therefrom. For 
example, there is as the writer sees it, 
a resultant ambiguity of “Christian” 
and “religion,” the latter being con- 
ceived as struggling in its totality 
against the totality of evil and for the 
totality of good. The breakdown of 
religion into sects and denominations, 
however, leaves room for vast differ- 
ences of opinion as to what constitutes 
either the good or the evil. Religion, 
Dr. Coe affirms, will be better served 
not by going around its ambiguities but 
through them. 

In the Christian ethic love becomes 
the primary motivation underlying in- 
quiry and discovery. Such a motivation 
is not without its difficulties for, as 
Dr. Coe points out: “The main question 
now is not what needs most to be done, 
but rather who is to decide what is good 
and what evil in the current experiences 
of the things of this world.” Here again 
the author is reaffirming his basic thesis, 
namely, that the Christian conscience is 
subject to change by reason of unpre- 
dictable secular conditions. 

Dr. Coe deals with the controversial 
problem of material possessions as re- 
lated to Christian living. He shows his 
strong disfavor of the traditionally nega- 
tive attitude regarding possessions, For 
him material possessions are not evil 
in themselves. On the contrary, they are 
quite necessary in the achieving of a 
measure of success, in attaining what 
even Christians regard as the good life. 
“Only through possession of material 
things can inarticulate infants become 
articulate men with an articulate con- 
science; ... the activities of the Church 
itself depend upon the acquisition by 
somebody of an economic surplus.” 

In its entirety, this volume by Dr. 
Coe is a most welcome addition to that 
fast growing list of books which seek to 
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point out not only what is the nature 
and aim of the Christian philosophy 
but also what difficulties are to be en- 
countered and overcome if such a phi- 
losophy ever is to become an integral 
part of our every day life and practice. 
WILLIAM E. CARRINGTON 
Howard University 


The Thrill of Tradition. By James Mof- 
fatt. New York: Macmillan, 1944. 
200 pages. $2.00. 

In a time when “the acids of mod- 
ernity” have eaten deeply into the 
thinking and living of most of us, it is 
salutary to be reminded that newness 
is no guarantee of truth, while the past 
may yield creative insights for the fu- 
ture. Such a reminder, convincingly ex- 
pressed and abundantly documented, is 
this latest product of the ripe scholar- 
ship of Dr. Moffatt. 

As the titlke—no mere catch-phrase 
—implies, the author rejects the popular 
estimate of tradition as dull and ir- 
relevant, finding it instead vibrant with 
life. Consisting originally of ideas trans- 
mitted by word of mouth, genuine tra- 
dition pulses with all the warmth and 
glow of personal experience. In _ its 
Christian sense, it is ‘a witness of the 
living Lord.” One chief test of tradition 
is “its capacity to generate a zest for 
life which produces the authentic throb 
or thrill.” It should provide not a foot- 
hold, but a stimulus, 

With pertinent references to both 
Judaism and Islam, the book traces in 
illuminating fashion the changing status 
of tradition in Christian history. Spe- 
cial attention is given the “epichristian” 
era immediately following the earthly 
life of Christ, when living Christian 
experience created the writings which 
became normative for the Christian 
faith; and to the period of the Reforma- 
tion and the Counter Reformation. The 
latter culminated in the Council of 


Trent, which gave to the unwritten tra- 
ditions preserved within the church an 
equal authority with the written Scrip- 
tures, and made the church the sole 
interpreter of both, thus stifling free 
inquiry and solidifying tradition. 

In a closing chapter rich in literary 
and historical illustration, Dr. Moffatt 
considers the bearing of tradition on the 
problems of our day. Neither “now” 
nor “then,” he insists, can stand alone; 
they are complementary. If we would 
create a new and better world order, we 
must face the present and the future 
from the perspective of the living past 
and in the light of the experience gained 
therefrom, yet “in direct touch with 
the beating heart of enterprise and ac- 
tion.” Our vision must be neither “ob- 
scured by subtle films of custom” nor 
“dazzled by any flash of impatient zeal.” 
The wise believer in progress approaches 
his task, 

“The echoes of the past within his brain, 
The sunrise of the future on his face.” 

S. PAUL SCHILLING 
Brookland Methodist Church 
Washington, D.C. 


What A Man Can Believe. By James 
D. Smart. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1943. 252 pages. $2.00. 
The sub-title of Dr. Smart’s What A 

Man Can Believe is “A Book for Lay- 
men.” It is high time that a book of 
theology should be written for laymen. 
It is not at all certain, of course, that 
laymen in great numbers will read it, 
for it may take some time and several 
laymen’s books on theology to convince 
laymen that this great gift has really 
become theirs. 

In the opinion of this reviewer the 
author has fulfilled his sub-title’s prom- 
ise. He has achieved it in the objects 
of belief which his volume discusses. 
The range is not exhaustive but is rep- 
resentative and significant, It includes 
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those problems which trouble laymen 
deeply and the answers to which they 
will understand most clearly and profit 
by most completely. 

It is also true that the author’s dis- 
cussions of the problems selected will 
prove of high interest and profit to any 
one who reads them. Any one who 
doubts the importance of belief for in- 
telligent living will be given serious 
pause by the first two chapters and their 
discussion of the content and method 
of belief. If he is troubled by the results 
upon Scripture of historical criticism, 
he will find reassurance. He will need 
to discount the author’s claim that the 
Bible’s uniqueness rests upon the fact 
that in it God speaks and comes to 
man, for assuredly God has not chosen 
Scripture as his exclusive written me- 
dium of communicating with man, One 
might raise the question also as to 
whether the lack of reading the Bible 
today is to be explained by topical 
preaching. We shall probably need to 
seek further than topical preaching for 
an explanation of current neglect of 
the Scriptures. 

Dr. Smart approaches the problem of 
knowledge about God with a healthful 
agnosticism; he gives a simple, trust- 
worthy explanation of the Trinity; he 
pins the mind on the critical importance 
of faith in God rather than on an hy- 
pothesis about the universe which men 
like to think is a belief in God. The 
chapters devoted to a discussion of 
the life and death of Jesus are crystal 
in their clarity and truth. Indeed, the 
entire volume bears the marks of pene- 
trating reflection, moral earnestness and 
insight, and humility. Its text is “that 
beliefs are not merc ideas in the mind 
but have their bodily content in the 
whole of life and by their nature de- 
termine the nature of life.” Its spirit 
is reflected in the dilemma recalled in 
the conclusion: “Lord, I believe; help 
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thou mine unbelief!” Dr. Smart, in 
writing this book, has placed laymen 
and ministers under a very heavy in- 
debtedness to him. 

WILLIAM STUART NELSON 
Howard University 


The Churches and Lasting Peace: A 
Study Book. Edited by S. Paul Schil- 
ling and E. A. Ross. Washington: 
Washington Federation of Churches, 
1943. 51 pages. $.25. 

Last Summer, the Washington Feder- 
ation of Churches in co-operation with 
the Council of Churches of Maryland- 
Delaware sponsored a regional confer- 
ence on the churches in relation to a 
just and durable peace. The Hood Con- 
ference (so-called because its sessions 
took place at Hood College, Frederick, 
Maryland) comprised a membership 
delegated by various Christian organ- 
izations of the area, numbered 252 per- 
sons, and represented 19 denominations. 
For a year in advance, committees in 
Washington and _ Baltimore—enlisting 
expert assistance—had devoted energetic 
and careful attention to preliminary 
groundwork. 

The resulting accomplishment is 
probably the best contribution yet made 
by the churches of a particular locality 
to the subject in question. It is of spe- 
cial significance because it aimed at a 
“grass roots” approach. The focus of 
its interest was on the possibilities of 
education and action in and through the 
local churches of the country rather 
than on the issuance of another mani- 
festo by international, national, or even 
local religious leaders. 

To be sure, the Hood Conference took 
as its point of departure the conclu- 
sions of the Delaware (Ohio) Confer- 
ence of 1942, accepting the topical 
framework of that inquiry. But it en- 
deavored to appraise the earlier findings 
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in the light of subsequent developments, 
and it “laid special emphasis on dis- 
covering means of implementing study 
with effective church action.” 

The condensed proceedings of the 
Hood Conference, its resolutions, and 
highlights of its addresses have been 
published under the above title, together 
with “A Leader’s Guide” for use of the 
booklet, and a selected bibliography. 
Introducing the whole is a discerning 
foreword by Francis B. Sayre, now spe- 
cial assistant to the Secretary of State. 
The conference speakers were Walter 
W. Van Kirk, William Ernest Hocking, 
Mordecai W. Johnson, Hubert Herring, 
and James G. McDonald. The indi- 
vidual commissions—which formulated 
the conference findings respectively on 
the religious, social, political, and eco- 
nomic bases of a just and lasting peace 
—were headed by educational leaders. 

Dr. Schilling is to be highly congratu- 
lated on the achievements of the con- 
ference under his general chairmanship 
and on the editing with Mr. Ross 
of the proceedings. The publication 
strongly commends itself for use by 
Christian groups throughout the coun- 
try for education and action on such a 
crucial matter at this critical time. 

Horace J. NICKELS 
Howard University 


Music in Worship. By Joseph N. Ash- 
ton. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1943. 
232 pages. $2.00. 

In Music in Worship, by Joseph 
N. Ashton, we have a book offering the 
tenet that music and worship are in- 
exorably one. Reasonable and convinc- 
ing are the arguments here for the ar- 
tistic and religious unity of these two ele- 
ments, which weld together the creative 
forms necessary for the fullest expres- 
sion and development of the order of 
service. 


It is expedient that minister and 
music director see eye to eye in this 
matter; that the minister be increasingly 
more conscious of, and intelligent about, 
the vast resources and uses of church 
music to which his worship service 
gives expression. Then the music di- 
rector may find true comradeship 
through this mutual expression, and in 
turn, be made to feel the necessity for 
the spiritual translation of his formal 
knowledge into a worshipful whole. 

The treatment is divided into two 
parts. Part One has to do with the prin- 
ciples of church music, and Part Two 
is concerned with the application of 
these principles. In Part One there is 
a discussion of four factors in church 
music: the practice of church music, its 
two genuine forms, church music as 
opposed to music in the church, and 
finally, music and the church service. 
There is also treatment of the free-liturgi- 
cal service and oblational music. Part 
Two directs attention to congregational, 
choir, and organ music; also to the direc- 
tor and organist with their respective re- 
lationships to the minister and the serv- 
ice as a whole. 

As stated by the author in his preface, 
he has selected for exemplification the 
order of service commonly used “in the 
regular Sunday morning service of the 
fairly large non-ritualistic church . . . 
inasmuch as it provides the freest and 
widest scope and offers the greatest 
opportunity for constructive sugges- 
tion.” 

This is indeed a book for seminarians, 
as the author advises. For among them 
must the seed be sown that the beauty 
of the harvest may be more than a 
vision and the art of spiritual commun- 
ion more than a dream. The book makes 
a distinct contribution to the literature 
of arts in worship. 

Bessie H. MAYLE 


Howard University 
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The Principles of Christian Ethics. By 
Albert C. Knudson, Nashville. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1943. 314 pages. 
$2.75 
Dean Knudson’s book brings together 

a massive body of material in the field 

of Christian ethics in a clearly organ- 

ized, stimulating, and very helpful way. 

Summarizing the first three chapters 

the author writes, “The moral nature 

of man, as we have interprted it, is a 

native capacity for moral experience. It 

implies freedom. It manifests itself in 
the ability to distinguish between right 
and wrong and in the feeling of obli- 
gation to do the right and avoid the 
wrong. It recognizes the law of good 
will, the unique worth of personality, 
and the duty to seek the human ideal. 
These different elements constitute 
what may be called the structure of our 
moral nature. They are involved in the 
common moral experience of men, and 
hence are also pre-suppositions of Chris- 
tian ethics” (p.83). And treating of the 
moral ideal he submits that, in general 
and abstract terms, the moral ideal 
consists of the principles of love and 
perfection (Chaps, 6 and 7). The con- 
crete expressions of the moral ideal 
are to be found in brotherly love, pur- 
ity, humility, patience, fidelity, and hope 

(Chap. 8). Here Jesus is both teacher 

and example. In the final chapter, Dean 

Knudson locates the validity of Chris- 

tian ethics in the divine will, but the 

divine will, being defined by the moral 
law, is not an arbitrary will. “The fun- 
damental basis of Christian morality is 
to be found, therefore, not in an unde- 
fined and external divine will, but in the 
moral structure of human nature as it 
came from the hand of God.” In his 
analysis of concepts fundamental to 
the Christian religion and Christian 
ethics, the author renders a service re- 
markable for its insight and compre- 
hensiveness. And every reader will 
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surely find the five chapters in which 
he makes application of the Christian 
ethical principles to individual needs, to 
the family, the state and war, the church 
and culture, and the economic order, 
exceedingly rewarding. 

Some who emphasize the apocalyptic 
element in the teaching of Jesus will 
certainly object to the dualism evident 
in Dean Knudson’s treatment of apoca- 
lypticism in this passage: “In this 
theory there may be some truth. Jesus’ 
teaching concerning property and self- 
renunciation may in some respects have 
been conditioned by the apocalyptic 
hope of his day, and other phases of 
his teaching may also have been thus 
affected. But this relativism manifestly 
does not apply to his fundamental 
moral principles, to his ideals of love, 
purity, truth, goodness. These were inde- 
pendent of the current apocalypticism. 
They apply to all ages and to all moral 
beings” (p.43). There is justification for 
contending that Jesus’ “fundamental 
moral principles” and “his apocalyptic 
hope” are two pieces of the same pat- 
tern. The two aspects are fundamentally 
one. Thus in trying to understand the 
teaching of Jesus we must understand 
that these two emphases in his teaching 
possess an “essential and necessary 
unity.” 

The author deals a devastating blow 
to hedonism or utilitarianism, but one 
is likely to conclude that his interpreta- 
tion of this view is a bit too narrow. 

One might be led to raise a serious 
question about the indeterminateness of 
the moral law, a condition which the 
author frankly concedes. 

Altogether, the kind of study of 
Christian ethics which Dean Knudson 
has made will serve the needs of both 
student and teacher. 

MELVIN H. WATSON 
Dillard University 
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The Divine-Human Encounter. By Emil 
Brunner. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1943. 207 pages. $2.50. 
Emil Brunner, the famous Swiss 

theologian, in this book presents six 

lectures originally delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Upsala. His thesis is that due 
to the speculative approach to theology, 
true biblical doctrine has become ob- 
scured. This false approach has tended 
toward either subjectivism or objec- 
tivism. The latter he finds in both the 
Catholic and Protestant orthodox 
churches, with their emphases on an 
institution or a Book as external author- 
ity. Subjectivism is found in all those 
religious movements, such as pietism, 
which stress the personal desire for 
spontaneity and freedom in religion. 
Both of these he believes to run counter 
to the true meaning of Christian relig- 
ion. He therefore proceeds to outline his 
view that this Subject-Object antithesis 
must be replaced by an entirely differ- 
ent sort of correlation, The relation 

between God and man is that of a 

“Divine-human encounter.” God gives 

Himself to be known, and is known by 

man as He does thus reveal Himself. 

The result of this act, this event, is 

saving faith. Hence biblical faith is be- 

yond both orthodoxy and pietism. 
With this as his foundation, the au- 
thor then proceeds to investigate the 
entire field of Christian theology. He 
believes that in performing this task he 
is presenting the true theology of the 
Reformation. Salvation, as for Luther, 
consists in justification of the sinner, 
by means of faith alone, which results 
from this Divine-human encounter. The 
doctrines of election, work of Christ, 
use of the Scriptures, nature of the true 

church are among the many points il- 

lumined by his investigation. 

As a statement of Brunner’s form of 

Barthianism, and as a persuasive inter- 


pretation of Reformation theology in 
brief compass this volume is unsur- 
passed. 

J. Catvin KEENE 
Howard University 


The New Order in the Church. By 
William Adams Brown. Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 
189 pages. $1.50. 

It is peculiarly appropriate that Dr. 
Brown’s last published book prior to 
his death should have been an admo- 
nition to the church. It was to the work 
and welfare of the church that his entire 
life was devoted; he had said that he 
hoped his only epitaph might be, ‘“‘Ser- 
vant of the Church of Christ.” And his 
closing years were given more parti- 
cularly to bringing the fragmented and 
often quarreling segments of that 
church into deepening collaboration so 
that they might more worthily take to 
themselves the high name of the “Body 
of Christ.” His final reflections on the 
problems of Christian unity are gathered 
into the present work. 

The basic thesis is a simple one: the 
Christian churches have no moral right 
to preach to the nations what they are 
unwilling to practice themselves. The 
churches’ message to the nations is 
mainly twofold—the necessity of sur- 
render of some measure of absolute 
sovereignty in the interest of World 
Society, and the obligation to a larger 
sharing of economic resources in the 
interest of the whole community. Pre- 
cisely the same two reforms within the 
life of the churches are overdue. Dr. 
Brown then analyses “The Primary 
Needs of the Postwar World,” and the 
fashion in which Christians may expect 
to make their largest contributions. He 
concludes with an acute and helpful 
listing of the tasks posed for the church, 
arranged in order of priority—those 
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which demand immediate action, and 
those which must be deferred until a 
later opportunity. 

Here is a book to challenge at the 
deepest level the concrete actualities of 
institutions which boldly claim the 
name of Christ. It is not to be over- 
looked by any who aspire to serve in 
his behalf. 

HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 
Union Theological Seminary 
New York City. 


The Manner of Prayer. By William 
Douglas Chamberlain. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1944. 163 
pages. $1.50. 

The Manner of Prayer, by William 
Douglas Chamberlain, professor of New 
Testament Exegesis, Louisville Presby- 
terian Seminary is a_ straightforward 
treatment of the place and significance 
of prayer in the life of the Christian. 
There is nothing pedantic here despite 
the fact that the passages reflect the 
sustained technical knowledge that the 
author has of both the Old and New 
Testaments, The volume is not a plea 
for piety or devotion in isolation from 
the struggles of life and the complexities 
of the social order. To Dr. Chamber- 
lain, prayer is no mere ladder of escape 
for the sensitive religious spirit from 
the squalid scaffolding of human life 
but it indeed is intimately a part of 
the development of holiness, of brother- 
hood, of the fruits of Christian living. 

To this reviewer the most challeng- 
ing essay is the last one, “Thine is the 
Kingdom.” The fact that this is God’s 
world is often hard to see in the midst 
of the tragedies of modern life. The 
heart of the entire book is summed up 
in these five lines: “We must not ask 
God to reign over our world unless we 
are willing for him to reign in our 
hearts. It is impious to pray, ‘Thy king- 
dom come,’ so that the world may be- 


come a softer place for us to live, unless 
we are willing to do all we can to make 
it a better place for others to live. That 
means sacrifice, and it may require a 
rearrangement of our whole manner of 
life.” 

Howard THURMAN 
Howard University 


Changing Emphases in American Preach- 
ing. By Ernest Trice Thompson. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1943. 222 
pages. $2.00, 

The very fact that.this book contains 
the Stone Lectures at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary is reason Number 1 
why preachers ought to give it attention. 

What different types of men and 
minds God can use in His kingdom 
enterprize: Bushnell, Beecher, Moody, 
Gladden, Rauschenbusch! All twentieth 
century preachers. What a century for 
the Christian pulpit! If the writer had 
only added one other name to his list 
—that of Phillips Brooks, the book 
would have been complete, at least for 
me. Moody certainly influenced his day, 
but Brooks, not Moody, is still a gen- 
uine influence in the lives of preachers 
today. 

The writer has done us a good serv- 
ice in these days of confusion in the 
pulpit and out—in analyzing clearly the 
emphases of these five eminent 
preachers. 

All five were in a sense trail-blazers. 
See Bushnell tackling the subject of 
Christian nurture; Beecher the prob- 
lems of his day, especially that of 
slavery; hear Moody with a burning 
passion for souls plead with the multi- 
tudes to accept Christ as their personal 
Saviour; witness Gladden struggling 
with a “new theology”; and see 
Rauschenbusch ministering to the work- 
ing people in New York City until he 
saw in the Gospel a new meaning for 
his age. 
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This book points its finger at me and 
asks: “What do you mean, Mr. 
Preacher, to your age? Do you know 
where you stand? Are you sufficiently 
courageous and hard-working to be a 
trail-blazer for your day?” 

FREDERICK E. REISSIG 
Federation of Churches 
Washington, D.C. 


Exiled Pilgrim. By William Hubben. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 
1943. 261 pages. $2.00. 

William Hubben, recently appointed 
editor of the Quaker weekly, The Friends 
Intelligencer, here presents the auto- 
biography of his life in Germany. 
Through the book the reader follows the 
spiritual “pilgrimage” of the author 
from his membership as a child in the 
Roman Catholic church to his eventual 
joining of the Society of Friends after 
the first World War. This is, however, 
more than merely a spiritual biography. 
The reader discovers that the biographi- 
cal element serves as a backdrop be- 
fore which the Germany of the last 
forty years is presented. Here we see 
the simple life and loyalties of the 
peasants, then the rising factory and 
its effects upon the lives of the people. 
We get a glimpse of the strength of 
German patriotism, and of the attitude 
of the Germans to the first war. This 
is followed by a picture of the post- 
war disillusionment, the search every- 
where for a basis of authority, eventua- 
ting in the acceptance of Hitler. 

The story is told very simply and 
with great restraint. It is delightful in 
its humor and in its pictures of the 
simple life of the peasants. At the 
same time it adds to the reader’s under- 
standing of the background and rise of 
contemporary Germany. 

J. Catvin KEENE 

Howard University 
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The Romance of the Ministry. By Ray- 
mond Calkins. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press, 1944. xi + 253 pages. $2.00. 
The author writes trenchantly of the 

opportunities for the minister of today, 
opportunities that need but be grasped 
to make his work richer, more alluring, 
and satisfying. This work is addressed 
primarily to ministers and theological 
students but is of value to the laity 
also. Having been in the pastorate for 
nearly fifty years, Dr. Calkins is most 
competent to give wise counsel with 
reference to the various aspects of the 
minister’s work. 

Most of this little book consists of 
informal discussions of the many-sided 
work of the ministry-preaching, leader- 
ship in worship, conduct of the sacra- 
ments, pastoral contacts, relations with 
young people, ministry to the sick, per- 
sonal habits, and self discipline. The 
quiet work of counseling on the part of 
the pastor, even in the smallest parish, 
is described as an appeal to sympathy, 
imagination, and friendship. This is one 
of the “must” books for every pastor’s 
study-desk. 

Robert W. Brooks 

Lincoln Temple Congregational Church 

Washington, D.C. 


Religion and the Issues of Life. By 
Eugene W. Lyman. New York: As- 
sociation Press and Fleming H., Revell 
Co., 1943. 140 pages. $1.50. 

This is a most welcomed volume for 
use with, or without, the Hazen Books 
on Religion. Dr. Lyman is a successful 
teacher of Religion and his voice is a 
resounding one in Christendom. Those 
who insisted that Dr. Lyman prepare 
this little volume for publication may 
feel confident that it will find its way 
into the hands of many who welcome 
his leadership in teaching Religion. 

To those who distinguish between 
knowledge and wisdom, I can do no 
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better than to refer to this book as a 
book of wisdom. I do not consider it 
especially a young person’s book. Dr. 
Lyman, in his life, presents proof for 
each of the subjects he treats and in 
this volume adds simply the verbal 
testimony. It would seem better for it 
to be addressed to those who have 
learned to understand such qualities. 
From the opening chapter, “The 
Study of Religion,” with the polemic 
against modernity, through Chapter II, 
“The Four Dimensions of Religion,” 
Chapter III, “Religion and Truth,” 
Chapter IV, “Religion and Worship,” 
Chapter V, “Religion and _ Ethics,” 
Chapter VI, “Religion and Philosophy,” 
is found a treatment suited only to 
mature religious aspiration. The treat- 
ment of each subject is of even merit; 
and when one realises that the purpose 
of the book “is to stimulate the study 
of religion,” one does not regret too 
much the brevity of treatment. This 
is not to say that its meanings should 
not be carefully pondered. 
J. H. SAtTTERWHITE 
Hood Theological Seminary 


The Confessions of St. Augustine. 
Translated by F. J. Sheed. New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1943. xxii + 
354 pages. $3.00. 

The eminent British Catholic pub- 
lisher justifies his new translation of 
Augustine’s Confessions on the ground 
that most of the existing renderings are 
phrased in archaic English. Since he 
regards it as the most famous spiritual 
book outside the Christian Scripture 
and of such thoroughly timeless quality 
that it is as pertinent to the present day 
as to the age in which it was written, he 
wished to present it in an English which 
is currently spoken. The aim of the 
translator. is to give a reasonably ac- 
curate impression of its contents to 
those who are unable to read the 


author’s work in its original Latin. 

A distinguishing feature of this trans- 
lation is the inclusion of Books XI- 
XIII, which comprise a commentary on 
the account of creation in Genesis 1. 
Although this section does not carry 
on the autobiographical narrative, it is 
associated with that through the con- 
fessional style which it retains. 

Wisely, in conformity with his ob- 
jective, Mr. Sheed did not atempt a 
literal translation of the Confessions, but 
has given a very free though sound 
rendering in contemporary, idiomatic 
phrasing. It is clear and readable. The 
attractively modern format, which is 
entirely devoid of scholarly apparatus, 
invites popular perusal. The lack of an 
index and minor sectional demarcation 
detracts from its utility for reference 
purposes, although an exceptionally de- 
tailed outline of content considerably 
offsets these deficiencies. The only com- 
mentary is contained in a brief histori- 
cal sketch and a summary note on 
Manichaeism; no corresponding state- 
ment relating to Augustine’s more im- 
portant affiliation with Neo-platonism is 
included. The reviewer is prompted to 
speculate on the significance of this dis- 
crimination. 

Horace J. NICKELS 
Howard University 


To Stem This Tide. By Charles S. 
Johnson and Associates. Boston and 
Chicago: The Pilgrim Press, 1943. 
x + 142 pages. $.50. 

Dr. Charles S. Johnson, his associates, 
and the American Missionary Associa- 
tion have rendered a significant public 
service through their vivid documenta- 
tion of present racial tension in America. 
This study bears the title, To Stem This 
Tide. 

This small volume runs almost the 
complete gamut of racial friction in 
this country and includes among other 
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areas those of industry, public carriers, 
housing, politics, the “law,” and the 
armed services. The post-war period is 
not forgotten. With characteristic 
thoroughness Dr. Johnson has ferreted 
out of many corners of the country the 
facts in present interracial relations 
which will give any one who takes the 
pains to read them a sense of intimate 
acquaintance with the situation. To 
read that in Philadelphia four blocks 
were cited in 1942 as containing 28 
rooms occupied by 26 Negro families 
without any sanitation facilities or 
that in St. Louis the location of draft 
boards in downtown hotels makes it 
necessary for Negro registrants to use 
the rear door and freight elevators is 
to get very close to the facts which 
underlie present racial unrest, 

The authors assert in the Introduc- 
tion: “The American people may have 
to decide whether to incorporate this 
persistently rejected group into their 


system of moral obligations and Chris- 
tian fellowship, or revise the system 
itself downward to a more comfortable 
tolerance of permanent injustice.” Dr. 
Fred L. Brownlee, general secretary of 
the American Missionary Association, 
writing in the Preface, commends this 
volume to those “who care to know 
the facts and proceed in realistic ways 
to do something about them.” Thus in 
one moment we have a clear challenge 
presented to us and in the next the 
suggestion of an instrument which will 
help us at least to make a beginning in 
meeting this challenge. 

Two appendices carry statements on 
race relations made by a group of 
representative Southern Negroes in 
Durham, North Carolina in October, 
1942 and by a group of white social 
and religions leaders made in Atlanta, 
Georgia, in April, 1943. 

WILLIAM STUART NELSON 
Howard University 
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The Beginning of Christianity 
CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG 


“...A freshness of method, a wealth of scholarly 
resources, a degree of acumen in weighing and 
interpreting historical data, and a depth of con- 
viction concerning the reality of the revelation 
that came into the world through Jesus Christ, 
and the importance of the church in relation 
to it, . . . make this the most exciting book 
on early Christianity that has come this way 
for years. . . . If I were so fortunate to have a 
class studying the beginning of Christianity, this 
would be the book for it.”—W. E. Garrison in 
The Christian Century. 


$2.75 





The Church and Psychotherapy 
KARL RUF STOLZ 


“This, the last book of the late Dr. Stolz, is a 
most useful supplement to the two which sn 
ceded it: Pastoral Psychology and The Psychology 
of Religious Living. The three form an excellent 
and exhaustive treatment of a subject which is of 
great concern to the clergyman. In this volume 
the author relates the methods of psychotherapy 
to a deep religious philosophy and the result 
is very illuminating. . . . Many treatises on re- 
ligion and psychiatry fail just where this suc- 
ceeds: in relating the dynamic of the church to 
the needs of the individual.”—The Churchman. 


$2.50 





The Earliest Gospel 


FREDERICK C. GRANT @ A lifetime of 
study of the gospel tradition is here 
focused upon the book of Mark, emerg- 
ing as a work as timely as it is thorough. 


The Principles of Christian Ethics 


ALBERT C. KNUDSON e = “A truly great book: compre- 
hensive, modest, masterly—a fitting and brilliant climax to 
Dr. Knudson’s series of theological magna opera.”—Edgar 
S. Brightman. 























The focal point is that at which the oral 
traditions of Jesus were first crystallized 
in writing, giving rise to such discus- 
sions as whether the gospel was written 
in Aramaic, whether anti-Semitic in 
bias, or relevant to past and present 
social problems. The book is actually 
a collection of many studies rich in 
teaching and preaching values. 


Set in wide horizons, this substantial work may prove to be 
the definitive text of this era. It is, on the one hand, deep- 
searching, historical, scientific, and timeless; on the other 
hand, lucid, original, readable, and timely. Imperative read- 
ing by all who believe that the postwar world will totter 
unless built on the solid foundations of the Christian ethic. 
The Contents: Part I—INTRODUCTION. Part I/]—PRESUPPOSI- 
TIONS. Part IJIJI—THE Mora IDEAL. Part IV—PRACTICAL ApP- 
PLICATION. Part V—CONCLUSION. 


$2.50 $2.75 





Contemporary Thinking About Jesus 


An Anthology Compiled by THOMAS S. KEPLER 


In this anthology fifty-five eminent scholars give 
their views on the most important questions 
about Jesus. The materials have been selected 
carefully with view to representing the major 
trends of thought during the last fifty years. All 
of the articles are concerned primarily with the 
results of scholarship rather than with personal 
testimony. Since, as the compiler says, Jesus is 
“too great and too big for any individual mind 
to comprehend,” the compilation serves as a 
survey of the various conclusions of many minds. 


429 pages Ocravo $3.50 


“Professor Kepler's anthology of 55 modern 
opinions is a judicious selection which reveals 
the breadth of his own knowledge. This volume 
is of immense use to the serious student.”—The 
Living Church. 
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The materials are grouped into five sections: 
The Nature of the Synoptic Gospels 
The Portrait of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel 
Jesus’ Relationship to History 
Eschatology and Ethics 
Modern Evaluations of Jesus. 











At Your Bookstore! 
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RELIGION 


Is Important in Education for Life 


Beautiful Memorial Church, historic landmark of the Hampton Institute cam- 
pus, appropriately symbolizes the active spiritual life of this Seventy-five-year- 
old non-sectarian institution. 


In addition to regular Sunday and week-day worship services, a vigorous pro- 
gram of religious activities is maintained throughout the year. Courses in 
Religion are included in the curriculum, while the Student Christian Associa- 
tion offers every young man and woman enrolled at the college many oppor- 
tunities for growth in Christian leadership and service. 


Curricula Leading to the Bachelor’s and Master’s Degree in: 


AGRICULTURE EDUCATION 
BUSINESS HOME ECONOMICS 
GENERAL STUDIES TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 


SUMMER AND EXTENSION STUDY 


For Information Write: 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


































ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


A four year college course is offered, accredited 
Class A, by the Southern Association ‘of Colleges, 
the North Carolina State Department of Educa- 
tion and the American Medical Association, lead- 
ing to degrees of B.A. and B.S., including Pre- 
medical work and Teacher Training for State 
High School Teachers’ certificates. 

Thorough training, healthy environment, Christian 
influences. Conducted under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church. 


Moderate terms. Opportunity for self-help. 


For catalog and information write the Registrar, 
t. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, é 





THE STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


A Teacher-Training College with op- 
tional opportunities for non-profes- 
sional degree 


Branch Junior College at Mobile 
Branch Summer School at Birmingham 


H. COUNCILL TRENHOLM 
President 
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THE MORE ABUNDANT LIFE 


To protect one’s family is a religious duty—one that should not be 


neglected. 


In seeking a more abundant life—a life that is full and complete— 
religion and life insurance go hand in hand. One supplements the other. 


Join the family of satisfied ‘““Mutual” policyholders, and enjoy the sense 
of security and financial well-being your life insurance policy will 


provide. 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Durham, North Carolina 


C. C. Spaulding, President 























The North Carolina College for Negroes 


Durham, North Carolina 


ANNOUNCES ACCELERATED COURSES 


1. LIBRARY SCIENCE 3. COMMERCE, ACCOUNTING, PER- 
SONNEL AND ADMINISTRATION 
The demand for trained people in these 
fields is far greater than the supply. 


2. HOME ECONOMICS 4. LAW 


Young women will find that Law will 
Teachers and dietitiens are needed now be an inviting field for them, especially 
and will be needed after the war. after the war is over. 


The demand for trained librarians is 
greater than the supply. 


Strong Undergraduate and Graduate Courses in All Fields—Registration in Any Field Is 
Open to Men and Women 


FALL TERM STARTS SEPTEMBER 19, 1944 
Applications May Be Made Now 
* 


For Further Information Address: 


James §. Shopard, President 


N.C. COLLEGE FOR NEGROES DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE 
MINISTRY 


Raymond Calkins 


Deals with practical techniques and guiding 
principles for the minister as preacher, teacher, 
friend and administrator. Pertinent illustrative ma- 
terial for sermons abounds in each chapter. 


A challenge to the theological] student, the young 
minister, and the experienced pastor. A tonic for 
the man beset with a sense of frustration, discour- 
agement or even despair. 

The Pulpit Book Club selection for January 1944. 

$2.00 
14 Beacon St. 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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WEYMOUTH’S NEW 
TESTAMENT 


In Modern Speech 


The American Edition 
Now Ready 

The American printing is outstanding for its 
readable type. For the first time the Pocket Edition 
carries full notes identical with those in the regu- 
lar size. 

This translation from the original Greek New 
Testament into today’s language reflects sound 
Biblical scholarship and high literary quality. 
Please order by number, 
No. 1P. Pocket Edition 
No. 1. Regular Edition 


$2.00 
$3.00 
$5.50 


19 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


No. 1L. Leather Edition 
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VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


A Class A College—Coeducational with a strong Graduate School of 


Religion. 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s degrees in liberal arts and sciences, re- 
ligion, education and religious education. Seminary offering the degree 


of B.D. 


Through the years Virginia Union University has maintained a strong 
faculty and adhered to rigid scholarship. 


The small College plan is emphasized; thus the family-like atmosphere 


prevails. 


The University is admirably located on United States Highway No. 1, 


110 miles South of Washington, 


John M. Ellison, President 


For information address the President or the Dean of the College, 
Virginia Union University, Richmond 20, Virginia 
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RELIGION OF 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
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Fully Accredited by the 
American Association of Theological Schools 


Work leading to the following degrees: 
Bachelor of Divinity 


Master of Arts in Religious Education 


Located in the Nation’s Capital 
Integral Part of a Great University 
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For further information write the Dean 


MOREHOUSE 
COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


The only institution in the South de- 
voted exclusively to the education of 
Negro men. An able faculty, adequate 
library, modern scientific facilities, 
equal emphasis on the development of 
intellect and character, a class A in- 
stitution. Morehouse graduates have 
achieved distinction in education, re- 
ligion, medicine, business, law, and 


Government service. 


For further information, address 
the Registrar. 








HOOD THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
Livingstone College 
SALISBURY, N.C. 


Hood Theological Seminary, with Livingstone 
College, is a center of liberal and theological 
education. Courses of study leading to the B.D. 
degree and Certificate in Theology are offered. 


Fall Term begins September 13, 1944 
Address all inquiries to— 


THE DEAN OF HOOD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Livingstone College 
Salisbury, N.C. 


TILLOTSON COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


“A” RATING BY SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
* CO-EDUCATIONAL - UNDER AUSPICES 
OF AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIA- 
TION - COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
HOME ECONOMICS + HIGHLY TRAINED 
FACULTY 


For information write MARY E, BRANCH, President 











St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute 


Lawrenceville, Virginia 


St. Paul’s offers Courses on the four year 
College level in the following fields . . . Indus- 
trial Education, Agriculture, Business Ad- 
ministration, Home Economics and Teacher 
Training. 


J. ALVIN RUSSELL, A.M., D.D., President 








SHAW UNIVERSITY 


RALEIGH, N.C. 


A College of Christian Character 
and Culture 


College of Arts and Sciences 
School of Religion 


ROBERT P. DANIEL, President 











